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THE YALU AND 


AST week a sudden and wholly unexpected stiffening of the 
enemy's resistance in North Korea inflicted sharp and @ostly 
local reverses on United Nations forces, some of whom had 
possibly outstripped their supporting arms in the élan of 

pursuit. It is now known that several formations of the Chinese 
Army took part in these operations, a fact to which General 
MacArthur called attention in a somewhat emotional communiqué. 
At the time of writing these new arrivals on the battle-field seem 
to have broken off contact, but Russian-built aircraft are inter- 
vening from bases in Manchuria, and United Nations pilots are 
meeting anti-aircraft fire from Chinese batteries along the Yalu 
River. Meanwhile, Peking Radio admits the presence of Chinese 
troops in Korea, but insists that they are volunteers to a man. 
China’s intentions in this affair are something of a mystery. Peking 
had already received assurances that the hydro-electric installations 
on or near the Korean bank of the Yalu (which are of capital 
importance to industry in Manchuria) would not be interfered with ; 
so that an endeavour to protect them by force of arms would seem 
as superfluous as it was bound, in the long run, to prove futile. 
Mao Tse-tung must realise that intervention, in whatever guise, 
by the forces under his control is bound to lead—and lead fairly 
quickly—to severe retaliation from the air upon objectives in 
Manchuria, where most of China’s heavy industry is concentrated. 
To court such large risks for rewards which can be reckoned only 
in terms of ideology would seem the height of foolhardiness. 

From a military point of view it is almost never profitable to 


reinforce failure; and though the Chinese have plenty of man- 


power, some of it well-trained, they lack the aggressiveness which 
made the North Koreans such dangerous enemies. Whether overt 
Or covert, acts of war against the United Nations are bound to 
involve China in a series of disasters which, though none of them 
may be decisive, will have a cumulatively ruinous effect. Her inter- 
t status, already impaired by her wanton invasion of Tibet, 
urther compromised by this unheralded foray into Korea ; 

and it is to be hoped that Peking will see the urgent necessity 
of withdrawing from an adventure to which the Chinese Govern- 
ment has not yet officially committed itself. At Lake Success, where 
calm counsels are prevailing, China is being given every opportunity 
to withdraw without undue loss of face from a position which is 


high! dangerous not only to her interests but to those of what 


LAKE SUCCESS 


nowadays passes for world peace. The decision of the Security 
Council to invite Peking to send a delegation to take part in the 
discussion of General MacArthur’s report on the situation as 
aggravated by Chinese intervention is undoubtedly sound, but it 
is a pity that the American member of the Security Council found 
it necessary to deliver himself of so polemic an utterance (not for 
the first time) during Wednesday's Security Council discussions. A 
Peking delegate may be expected to displace the Formosa delegate 
on the Security Council before long, and no good is done by 
exacerbating feelings before his advent. 


America Shifts Right 

It is always dangerous to draw simple analogies between the 
American and British parliamentary systems, but that will not stop 
people in this country from looking on Mr. Truman, with his now 
reduced Congressional majority, as a transatlantic Mr. Attlee. The 
differences between their positions are, however, great. Mr. Truman 
has not the ultimate relief of a dissolution. He must work with 
or against the new Senate and House of Representatives for the 
remaining two years of his present term. It is true that in both 
Houses the Democratic Party commands a numerical majority, and 
that in the Eightieth Congress even this was denied him ; but in 
American politics party discipline is less strict than here and local 
allegiances more individual. The new Congress will certainly make 
it impossible for Mr. Truman to carry out most of his domestic 
It is, of course, quite possible that the obstruction 
which he is certain to face between now and the Presidential elections 
in 1952 may have an ultimately beneficial effect on the fortunes of 
the Democratic Party, thus repeating the story of the years 1946-5 
But this is at best meagre comfort for the President. He has to 
ving to the Right in the electorate 


programme. 


acknowledge an unmistakable s 
which is more marked than the accepted mid-term drift away trom 
the party in power [his is likely to have particularly sertous 


repercussions in foreign affairs. In his single speech of the campaign 
Mr. Truman made a point of warning the 
dangers of a revived isolationism , the electors have made a point 
of returning the most fervent isolationists and 
the most outstanding supporters of the President's foreign policies. 
All of which is capable of making the defence of Western Europe 


a tougher problem even than it is now 


electors against the 


rejecting some of 
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Malaya—War and Welfare 


The war in Malaya is not going well. The best that can be said 
about it is that it is not going as badly as France's war in Indo- 
China ; there is at least no fear of the Malayan bandits suddenly 
emerging from their jungles as a well equipped mobile army. But 
the Briggs plan, on which the Government has pinned its hopes, 
has not, as the Colonial Secretary admitted in the Commons last 
week, begun to show the dividends that were hoped from it. The 
plan is ambitious and elaborate, aiming at resettling the Chinese 
squatters and thus taking away from the bandits the local resources 
on which they batten. Such an enterprise is not to be finally judged 
in the course of a few months, but there is no getting away from 
the uncomfortable fact that violent incidents have tended to increase 
since the plan was put into operation, and observers on the spot 
are not’consoled by the suggestion that this represents the last fling 
of cornered desperadoes. The possibility must be faced that in 
Malaya, as in Indo-China and Korea, the Communists will receive 
in increasing measure material as well as moral support from the 
Chinese. Meanwhile the Government of Malaya is making 
strenuous efforts to turn Malaya into a Welfare State, believing, 
rightly or wrongly, that this is the only answer to the dual problem 
of creating a sense of nationality among the disparate racial ele- 
ments in the country and at the same time heading their nationalism 
away from Communism. This is bound to be an even more pro- 
longed and costly enterprise than the present military campaign. 
It is based on a number of unproved assumptions ; the first being 
that social welfare, as understood in.the West, is the political goal 
of the inarticulate masses in the East. It also assumes resources 
of men and money which the Government of Malaya cannot yet 
command, though it is going some way towards securing the latter 
by the high duty on rubber which is to come into effect next year. 
On their present earnings the companies can well afford to pay. 


Strasbourg Cross-Purposes 


The meeting of the Committee of Ministers of the Council of 
Europe at Rome last week-end was followed as usual by vigorous 
complaints by M. Spaak. The business of the Committee was to 
consider the resolutions passed by the Consultative Assembly at 
its session at Strasbourg in the summer ; that session will be resumed 
at Strasbourg next week, when M. Spaak’s strictures will no doubt 
receive much support. In deciding that the question of a 
European army was outside the scope of the Council (which cannot 
deal with questions of defence) the Committee was unquestionably 
on firm ground, and in any case it is an Atlantic Treaty army, not 
a European army, that must be the objective now. Some additional 
clauses added by the Assembly to the European Convention on 
Human Rights were submitted to experts for study, and so were 
the Assembly’s recommendations for revision of the Statute of the 
Council of Europe—both these postponements of decision being 
particular objects of M. Spaak’s wrath. The fundamental fact about 
the Council of Europe is that the French and one or two other 
nations are endeavouring to use it to bring in federation by a side- 
wind, an attempt which the British Government is very rightly 
resisting. The Assembly was deliberately named Consultative 
because that was intended to be its function; desires to make it 
executive cannot be gratified. The executive body is the Committee 
of Ministers, each of whose members is responsible to his own 
Cabinet ; and here no country, certainly not this country, can con- 
sent to be bound by a majority vote, to take action on which it 
disapproves. Till these principles are generally recognised there 
promises to be continual tension at Strasbourg. 


Annual or Perennial? 

The Government is now committed to making permanent in 
peace-time many of the economic and administrative controls 
which were generally accepted as inevitable in time of war. The 
reason for preferring to embody them in statutory form is ostensibly 
that it is inconvenient and unsettling to make them subject to 
annual review, and that they should not be in periodic danger of 
rejection by the House of Lords. The second half of this argument 
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was in effect disposed of by the Lord Chancellor himself when 
last week, he admitted that there had been “ no difficulty at aj” 
in securing the renewal of these powers for an additional year, There 
is no reason to suppose that the Lords, or for that matter the 
Commons, will ever reject controls which can be proved to be 
necessary. There:is, however,.every reason why the imposition of 
a mass of controls for an unlimited period should be rejected by 
both Houses. All that is at present known about the scope of the 
Government's proposed Bill is that it will not include direction of 
labour, but that it will include, in Mr. Dalton’s words: “ All those 
controls which are necessary to secure the establishment of pros. 
perity and social justice in the Welfare State.” There is, of course 
a contradiction. here. If the Socialists dared to be logical, they 
would admit that in a planned economy based on full employment 
direction of labour is the most essential of all controls. But this 
contradiction is unimportant compared with the terrifying latitude 
which is being claimed on behalf of the executive. There is no 
limit to the authority which Mr. Dalton’s phrase could be made to 
encompass. It is no exaggeration to say that it would substitute 
for the authority of Parliament the scruples of the Prime Minister 
as guardian of our liberties. It is ridiculous to suggest that a 
country which for nearly 300 years has made the existence of its 
army subject to annual confirmation need fear any petty incon. 
veniences which may be caused by reviewing once every twelve 
months controls which were never intended to be more than a 
temporary unpleasantness. 


The Extra 100,000 


Monday's debate on housing in the Commons proved to be 
largely an electioneering occasion. This was to be expected, and 
though Mr. Marples did his best to start it off as a reasoned dis- 
cussion of ways and means, Mr. Bevan brought it firmly down to 
the hustings. For the voter who wants a house—the person at whom 
all this flow of oratory was directed—the debate was less than 
satisfactory. He can draw some comfort from Mr. Marples’ state- 
ment that there is no technical reason why 300,000 houses should 
not be built in a year, but he must still be little the wiser how this is 
to be done, or what restrictions would have to be imposed in other 
fields to compensate for a greatly increased emphasis on domestic 
building. It was, as usual, left to Mr. Churchill to state the problem 
in its simplest terms. He bracketed housing with national defence 
as the two objects to which the Conservatives proposed to devote 
“highest priority and most vehement effort” on their return to 
power. He believes in “ bedrooms before schoolrooms,” and the 
obvious inference is that the Conservatives are prepared to hold up 
all other forms of building until the revised housing programme is 
on the way to completion. Are they? Have they calculated the 
method of operation of a bonus system, or Mr. Churchill's ten- 
year guarantee for the industry ? It is legitimate for many questions 
of this nature to be asked and, of course, perfectly legitimate for 
Mr. Churchill to refuse to answer them in detail until his party is 
in power. But now that the debate is over doubts may reasonably 
be expressed whether the country ultimately derives much benefit 
from the conflict of numerical “targets,” which only encourage 
statistical juggling. All that can be said for certain is that more 
houses could be built than are being built today, but that there is 
little chance of their being built as long as the present Government 
and the present Minister are in power. 


The Cost of Living 


There was not much satisfaction to be got for anyone out of 
the debate on the cost of living on Tuesday. The Liberals having 
put the motion down, a third of the party abstained from voting; 
the Liberal and Conservative spokesmen suggested measures of 
reform, and the Home Secretary, for the Government, declared 
roundly that to hope for any reduction in living costs at present 
was idle. Yet some of the proposals from the Opposition benches 
were quite practical, though Mr. Macdonald’s suggestion that profit- 
sharing should if necessary be made compulsory is not among these. 
If productivity is to be increased, old-age pensioners who are 
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capable of effective work—as many women at 60 and men at 65 
are—should be encouraged to go on working without detriment 
to their peasions. And a check on local expenditure, on which 
ao searching scrutiny is turned, is as important as a check on 
Government expenditure ; many burdens, it must be remembered, 
are thrown on local bodies by new legislation, and a rise in rates 
has the same effect on the cost of living as a rise in taxes. Sir 
David Maxwell Fyfe, moreover, was amply justified in demanding 
that the Monopolies Commission or some other body should go 
dosely into the accounts of the nationalised industries, which can 
put up prices against the consumer at will, now that the consumer 
has no alternative source of supply. But a fundamental questfon 
which cannot be burked is how far productivity is being checked 
by the general adoption of a 40-hour week. The Liberal spokesman 
advocated boldly the addition of half-an-hour to each working 
day without increase of pay. That would be strenuously resisted 
by the trade unions, and it is a fact that in some industries reduction 
of hours has not resulted in reduction of output. But if increased 
productivity is demanded, some increase of hours may have to 
be faced. 


The Cinema as a Substitute 

The obvious conclusion from the report Children and the Cinema, 
made by the Social Survey Division of the Central Office of Infor- 
mation for the committee appointed by the Home Secretary, is that 
for many juveniles, as for many adults, films are merely a substitute 
for more positive pleasures, a way of spending time when there 
is nothing else to do. The sample taken for the survey—two thou- 
sand school-children between the ages of five and fifteen—was not 
large, but it-was varied, comprising children from England, Wales 
and Scotland and from primary and secondary schools. It has long 
been accepted that the lower-income groups, children as well as 
adults, use the cinema most, bad housing conditions and lack of 
alternative amusement driving them to a pastime that at least offers 
warmth and shelter. It is understandable that children from modern 
schools without homework should be greater cinema-goers than 
children from grammar schools with homework and more school 
clubs. The fact that boys go a little more frequently than girls can 
be ascribed to girls’ home responsibilities. What is less known is 
that the cinema becomes increasingly popular as one travels north. 
In Scotland 47 per cent. of the sample went more than once a week ; 
in Northern England 39 per cent.; in Southern England only 22 
per cent., with the rest of the country in between. This presumably 
has something to do with the weather and the greater number of 
alternative amusements in the South. The conception of the cinema 
aS a Stop-gap, neither particularly beneficial nor harmful, is borne 
out by the mothers’ comments. Few had noticed either good or 
bad effects on their children, and few had any ideas on the kind 
of films that children ought to see. At the same time the fact 
emerged that, with so many children frequenting the cinema—in the 
sample 47 per cent. of boys under ten, 34 per cent. of girls under 
ten, 72 per cent. of boys of ten to fifteen and 66 per cent. of girls 
of ten to fifteen attended once a week or more often—they are 
being forced to see “ A” or even occasionally “H™” films because 
there are not enough unmixed “U” programmes. Two remedies 
suggest themselves—better films° and more alternative 
but both are bound to be gradual 


at once 
amusements 


A Private Members’ Victory 

The defeat of the Government in the House of Commons on 
Wednesday on a question of procedure—the reintroduction of the 
ten-minutes rule, under which private members can introduce Bills, 
with discussion limited to one brief speech on either side—is, of 
, of no political consequence. The division was unexpected, 
and no whips had been issued. But it is interesting to find the 
rights of private members upheld by the Opposition and resisted 
by the Government. The reason, of course, is that the Government 
feels it has to keep a tight hold on the time of the House. But there 
Should be plenty of time available this session, and the claims of 
a democratic procedure have their place in the House of Commons 


course 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


HE new Chamber has now experienced the full shock of 

battle. The general debate on the Address last week ful- 

lowed a rather placid course. Certainly it was not stirring 
enough to tease members out of an acute awareness that they were 
sitting in a brand-new Chamber, nor could it prevent them from 
feeling something of the constraint that goes with new things. On 
Monday and Tuesday this self-consciousness was swept clean away 
in the conflict—often animated, sometimes noisy, yet withal 
fundamentally good-tempered—over the three amendments to the 
Address on housing, the cost of living and controls. The Chamber 
as a show-piece was completely forgotten. It had become just 
the House of Commons, staging once more the historic spectacle 
of two great parties contending for power. 

. 


* + * 


The Opposition’s hopes of ever dislodging the Government on 
a vote in the House are fading. An election, it is now fairly clear, 
will come only when Mr. Attlee or the Labour Party wants it. 
Even if the Liberals had not “ performed such fantastic tricks 
before high heaven ” as they did the Government would still have 
been safe. Liberals in the country must be troubled about this 
stultifying performance by their nine representatives. Where could 
a precedent be found for the Whip of a party (Mr. Grimond) going 
into one lobby and the deputy, and on this day, acting-leader 
of the party (Lady Megan Lloyd George) going into the opposite 
one? This was equalled in novelty by the abstention on the 
following day of Lady Megan and two other Liberals on the 
Liberals’ own amendment which they had backed. 

* * * * 

There has been hardly anything wanting on the personal plane 
to make for continuous liveliness. Mr. Churchill has been a joy 
to friend and foe. He has been in the House pretty well all the 
time and whether in his seat or on his feet his spirit has been 
all-persuasive. What a human being he is! Mr. Churchill has 
been at one moment (winding up the housing debate, for example) 
the responsible leader of his party and at another like a boy out 
for a lark. In this latter 16le he has been irresistible, whether 
making puckish grimaces at the Government benches or bawling 
at them or, from his seat, egging Mr. Dalton on to bang the 
dispatch-box more and more. Heaven knows, Mr. Dalton was 
doing his best. A kind of bombastes furioso, he was laying into 
the box with an atomic energy that looked like splintering New 
Zealand’s gift. Mr. Churchill merrily mimicked each blow, 
hammering the air with his fist, and then he got up to point out 
the more vulnerable spots on the box where Mr. Dalton might 
do some real damage. Think of the House of Commons without 
Mr. Churchill and weep. 

* * * * 

His handling of Mr. Bevan in the housing set-to was wonderfully 
adroit—adroit, that is, in temper, for it was not a great speech 
Mr. Bevan had done his best to “wipe the floor” with Mr. 
Churchill and the Tories according to his master’s instructions 
He had savaged them and he had been caught up at times in a 
swirl of Welsh rhetoric. Did Mr. Churchill fall on him? Nota 
bit of it. Like a father he advised the terrible fellow that hate is 
a bad guide. In an equally paternal way he declined to believe 
he is as bad as he pretends to be. He even acknowledged his 
ability. After that ke ignored him 

* * * * 

This debate on housing was the most interesting of them all 
[he initiative has so plainly passed to the Conservatives. The 
platform at Blackpool could never have dreamed there was any 
tactical advantage in the 300,000 target when it was forced to accept 
it. Attainable or not, it has put Mr. Bevan and the Government 
in the electorally most undesirable position of having to go on 
proclaiming that there can be no more than 200,000 a year. Mr. 
Bevan has never had such an obviously questioning party behind 
him. The brilliant debater, they may well think, is winning the 
battles but losing the campaiga H.B 
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COMMUNIST ENIGMA 


F it were possible to know what Russia’s intentions really 

are, and what the new China’s intentions really are, and how 

close the association between Peking and Moscow really is, 
the Western Powers and the United Nations generally would find 
it less difficult to shape their policies than it is today. That is 
particularly true in a week in which Russia and China have both 
made new moves, the one ostensibly in the direction of peace, 
the other threatening something like war. The aggressive 
tendencies of both Powers are undisguised. Russia, her expan- 
sion possibly arrested for the moment, has brought all Eastern 
Europe, except Yugoslavia and Greece, under her virtual 
suzerainty, and has established in Eastern Germany a Communist 
régime supported by armed forces of the nature of a standing 
army. China, swept by a bitter anti-West propaganda, is without 
the smallest warrant invading Tibet, is with hardly more warrant 
sending troops to fight the United forces in Korea, is giving 
every kind of aid and comfort to the Viet Minh troops attacking 
the French in Indo-China, and is pretty certainly lending assis- 
tance of undetermined volume to the bandits in Malaya. 

These are sombre facts, and the first thing to do about them 
is to recognise them. The next is to discover what reasonable 
demands, if any of the demands are reasonable, Russia and 
China have to make on the West. In the case of China that is 
easy. Mao Tse-tung demands that his Government be accepted, 
in particular at Lake Success, as the de facto, and in consequence 
by this time the de jure, successor of the discredited and defeated 
Chiang Kai-shek administration. That is not an unreasonable 
demand. Whether we like it or not Mao Tse-tung is in undis- 
puted command of the whole mainland of China, and has 
established that position by steps so methodical and consistently 
successful as to exclude any hope (if it be a case for hope) of 
his régime being overthrown and some other less antagonistic to 
the West replacing it. The British Government has fully realised 
that, and though it would have been more satisfactory if the 
British recognition of the new Chinese Government could have 
synchronised with similar action by the American and Common- 
wealth Governments Mr. Bevin must still be held justified in the 
action he took. Unfortunately, partly as the result of continued 
coki-shouldering at Lake Success (for which Great Britain could 
not fairly be held responsible) the British envoy in Peking has 
been treated with scant courtesy, and his opportunities for 
making contact with the Government there are almost non- 
existent. And though a potential British Ambassador to China, 
Sir Esler Dening, is at present in Tokio there has been no sign 
that Mao Tse-tung desires the establishment of full diplomatic 
relations at present. 

This is particularly to be regretted, because what aggravates 
the situation in Eastern Asia more than anything else is the 
absence of all effective contact with Mao Tse-tung’s Government. 
The only, channel of communication possessed by any Common- 
wealth country (apart from the gravely handicapped British 
representative) consists in the presence of an Indian Ambassador 
at Peking in the person of the very able Mr. Panikkar ; and his 
influence is no doubt considerably diminished by the protests Mr. 
Nehru has most justifiably made at the unprovoked Chinese 
invasion of Tibet. There is little doubt that most or all of these 
difficulties could be surmounted if China were given the place 
which she holds to be her rightful due in the Security Council 
and in the Genera] Assembly of the United Nations. It is hard 


to deny the justice of the claim. China, not a particular Chinese 
Government, took her place as an original member of the United 


Nations, and now that the Government of that day has been 
ousted from all Chinese territory except one outlying island 
(where it owes its survival in part at any rate to the American 
fleet) it is plainly an open and continuing provocation to Peking 
that a representative of Chiang Kai-shek should be speaking and 
voting in the name of China at Lake Success. It would be better 
that the Chinese seat should be vacant than that it should be 
thus improperly filled. In this matter the validity of Russia's 
protests must for once be recognised. 

Unhappily, by putting herself in the wrong in Korea, China 
has made it particularly difficult for the United Nations to come 
to terms with her if it would. Indeed, until the Korean situation 
is Clearer, it is hard to see what can be done. Yet that something 
be done is imperative. If there is anything certain it is that no 
Western or any other Power covets a square inch of Chinese 
soil or contemplates any action of any kind detrimental to 
China’s interests. If China is Communist, that is her own affair, 
and unwelcome though the extension of Communism anywhere 
is, it is for many reasons preferable to have that reprehensible 
doctrine represented in Asia by China than by Russia. It js 
at this moment just possible that out of evil some good may come. 
The Peking Government has not disguised its desire to establish 
touch with the United Nations, and quite apart from that it has 
laid various complaints about the action of United Nations 
members ; if they are to be investigated, the right of a Peking 
representative to take part in the discussions should be recognised, 
The new complication in Korea may provide another good 
reason for contact, provided the Chinese once make it clear that 
their desire is simply to protect their frontier and do not attempt 
to drive United Nations troops out of North Korea. Here the 
development of events must be awaited, every possible endeavour 
being meanwhile made fo convince the Chinese that their frontier 
is in no danger. The supreme concern of the United Nations 
should be to avoid driving China irretrievably into tue arms of 
Russia. To continue to exclude her from the United Nations 
will inevitably have that effect. She may make exclusion unavoid- 
able by her own actions, but now that the American elections, 
with the restraints their imminence imposed on President Truman 
and Mr. Acheson, are out of the way, some hesitations may be 
resolved and some wey of opening doors devised. 


Meanwhile the Western Powers have a reply to make to 
Russia’s proposal for a Four-Power Conference to discuss the 
future of Germany. It is a situation which demands unusual 
diplomatic discretion. The complete deadlock created by Russia 
in Four-Power talks in the past and in the interminable dis- 
cussions regarding a treaty with Austria suggests that talks on 
a treaty with Germany, particularly when the Russians appeat 
to be taking their stand on the completely inadmissible proposals 
of the recent conference of Communist States at Prague, can 
only be marked by the same futility. But there must be no 
banging of doors in advance. Russia has in some respects been 
altering her tactics of late. After a period of boycott of various 
United Nations organisations and committees she has resumed 
participation in almost all of them. Since her representatives 
there are in touch with the Western Powers’ representatives it 
may be possible by informal explorations to discover whether a 
meeting of the four Foreign Ministers could yield any positive 
advantage. Certainly, while on general grounds it is desirable 
that a meeting should take place, the scope and basis of the 
meeting must be agreed and clearly defined first. In any case 4 
common understanding between the Allied Powers is imperative. 
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There is litthe doubt that the threat to that common understanding 
created by the unfortunate nature and the unfortunate method of 
France’s declaration against German participation, except on 
invidious terms, in an Atlantic Treaty army has suggested to 
Russia that an opportunity of catching the Western Powers 
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divided should riot be missed. Even so, to conclude at this stage 
that any conversations with Russia would be purposeless would 
be wholly wrong. Talks that led to nothing could not make the 
general situation much worse than it is. And that they might 
lead to something is not completely impossible. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HAT Bernard Shaw has left a great deal of money may be 
taken for granted. He must have made a vast amount, and 
there is no reason to think he spent lavishly—quite the con- 

trary, indeed. And though he was generous his income every year 
must have largely exceeded his outgoings. That being so, it is dis- 
tressing to read, on what seems adequate authority, that the bulk of 
his fortune is to be used to promote his fantastic idea of a new 
alphabet, with new letters or symbols, which in some mysterious way 
is to confer manifold benefits on mankind. What is worse, the royal- 
ties from the Shaw plays are to provide the new foundation with a 
steady income for years to come. It is impossible to see any good to 
anyone in all this, except to a number of people who will no doubt 
get well-paid posts in an organisation which no rational person 
can believe will ever effect anything. The sum of money involved 
remains to be disclosed. When it is disclosed it will be possible to 
compute (uselessly enough) what good it might have done if devoted 
to other causes in which Mr. Shaw was particularly interested— 
some form of endowment of drama, for example 
- * 7 * 


Incidentally, the newspapers which saw fit to publish photographs 
of Mr. Shaw lying dead set a precedent which I earnestly hope is 
not going to become a practice. There may surely be an escape from 
the Press photographer in the beyond. 

* * * * 

Mr. Fred Hoyle’s series of broadcasts on the universe we live in 
attracted considerable attention, and in their printed form, The 
Nature of the Universe (Blackwell, 5s.) they are likely to attract 
more. I did not hear the broadcasts, but having read the book, 
with its series of startling, assured and dogmatic assertions, I found 
myself, as many other people uninstructed in this field must have, 
anxious to Know how far the talks reflected the considered con- 
clusions of astronomers generally. The answer to that, or at any 
rate One answer, is given in last week's Listener by Dr. Herbert 
Dingle, Professor of the History and Philosophy of Science at 
University College, London. Professor Dingle, a physicist of note, 
who has been over a period of years both honorary secretary and 
vice-president of the Royal Astronomical Society, carefully guards 
himself from saying that Mr. Hoyle does not know what he is 
talking about, but he makes it perfectly. clear that in his view many 
of Mr. Hoyle’s principal affirmations ought to be received with the 
utmost reserve—or not at all. Wherever the absolute truth may 
le, the note of warning seems salutary. 

” - 7. . 

Editors’ tenure is a vexed and perennial question, but every now 
and then a particular incident, like the removal of Tom Hopkinson 
trom the editorial chair of Picture Post, gives it immediacy. The 
facts here are clear. A staff representative of Picture Post was sent 
to Korea to report objectively on the war there. He sent home two 
articles, which were printed. In a third he stated some plain truths 
about atrocities committed by the South Koreans. The editor held 
the article back till the writer’s return, in order to satisfy himself 


of the authenticity of the story. Having done that, he arranged for 
its publication. The proprietor of Picture Post, Mr. Edward Hulton, 
insisted that the article should not be printed. The editor insisted 
that as a matter of principle it must be Mr. Hulton then 
announced in unusually blunt language that he had “ instructed 
Mr. Tom Hopkinson to relinquish the position of editor of Picture 


Post.” On the merits of the affair the public can form its judgement ; 
10t to find that difficult. Of the transience and permanence 
tors generally a good deal might be said. I am told that in 
five pos years the Daily Graphic has had seven successive 


it ought 
of ed 


(-war 


editors, and my impression is that there has not of late been much 
more stability on the Daily Mail, which parted company with Frank 
Owen not long ago. On the other hand, a dinner was held last 
Monday to celebrate Sir Bruce Ingram’s completion of fifty years 
as editor of the //lustrated London News, with the Prime Minister 
to grace the occasion 

7 * * * 


The decision of Pandit Nehru not to accept nomination for the 
Chancellorship of Cambridge comes as a great relief to me per- 
sonally, for in a momentary blackout I asserted last week that 
B.A.s had votes in this contest, as they did in Parliamentary contests. 
That, of course, is not so; only members of the Senate vote for 
For forty-eight hours I had visions of droves of 
B.A.s flocking to Cambridge, finding themselves voteless and 
suing me for their fares. Thanks to Mr. Nehru’s withdrawal that 
danger is obviated. Since I wrote last week one interesting point 
has been put to me. The Chancellor confers degrees with the 
formula, “/n nomine Patris, Filii et Spiritus Sancti admitto te, 
&c..” which would seem in the mouth of a Chancellor who did not 
at least profess the Christian faith, too grave an anomaly. 

* * ” * 


Chancellor. 


Ihe dinner to Lord Samuel last Monday, his eightieth birthday, 
was an abundantly merited tribute to a great man. His competence 
in different fields—politics, philosophy, metaphysics, administration 
—is so uncbtrusive that his brilliance in some spheres is hardly 
appreciated as it should be; if, for example, the speeches he 
makes in the House of Lords were delivered in the other place they 
would be hailed by Press and public alike as outstanding. The 
last surviving member of the great Liberal Cabinet of 1908 (with 
the not quite negligible exception of Mr. Churchill), Lord Samuel, 
was responsible for the Bill creating Probation Officers, for 
the attribution of the name Borstal to the institutions so styled, 
and—much more important—for the Children Bill which initiated 
the effective protection of child life. And it is still not generally 
recognised that (as he makes clear in his memoirs) it was his repre- 


sentations to Sir Edward Grey in 1914 which led ultimately to the 


Balfour declaration on a national home for the Jews in Palestine 
in 1917. 


* * * +. 


Technical difficulties connected with the printers’ dispute (now 
happily at an end) prevented me from dealing last week with the 
word “ propaganda,” and replying to the various correspondents 
who have courteously pointed out that the origin of the word is 
the phrase “Congregatio de propaganda fide,” and that it is an 
ablative singular, not a nominative (or accusative) plural. I know 
the dictionaries say that. But why do they say it? In what respect 
does propaganda (meet to be propagated) differ from addenda 
(meet to be added), corrigenda (needing to be corrected), memoranda 
(meet to be remembered) and other similar words. Are they all 
ablative singulars ? On the face of it, they are the neuter plural 
Why not? 


* . * * 


of the gerundive 


The Liberal Partv of nine members in the House of Commons 
has been divided six to three in two critical debates in the House 
In one case the three voted against the 


of Commons this week. 
a motion to which they 


six, in the other the three abstained on 
had actually put their names. This is reducing Liberalism to a 
How Liberals can present themselves to the 
is impossiblt to imagine. Perhaps 
JANUS 


singularly sorry farce 
country as a cohesive party 
they won't attempt it. 
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Bernard Shaw 


By ST. JOHN ERVINE 


HAT was Bernard Shaw like ? This is the question I have 

been most often asked, and it is the question I find hardest 

to answer. What was he like? He was, at one and the 
same time, the most engaging and the most infuriating man I have 
ever known ; but he was infuriating only as a public figure, never, 
in my knowledge of him, as a personal friend. He could be terri- 
fyingly frank, and some people, whose vanity he disturbed, thought 
him cruel ; but he was not cruel, though I can understand touchy 
and pretentious people believing that he was. Those who detested 
bim were seldom personally acquainted with him. I sometimes heard 
from a man in America who never in his life saw Shaw, but foamed 
at the mouth when his name was mentioned. Those who knew him 
well allowed none of his quirks and intellectual acrobatics to 
diminish their regard for him. Almost all his friends were of long 
standing, though his interest in life was strong enough to make him 
eager to meet young people and to make new acquaintances. He 
was exceptionally kind, but kind without being sentimental, and he 
did not demonstrate his emotions. I remember hearing a foolish 
fellow charge him with meanness. “ You never see his name in a 
public subscription list!" ‘“ No, indeed. you don't,” I replied, “ but 
you'll see it at the foot of many an unadvertised cheque for a man 
in need!" Shaw, I haven't the slightest doubt, gave away far more 
than a tithe of his income, but only the recipients of his charity 
knew about it. He was indiscreet in his conversation, revealing 
many things that ought not to have been revealed, but he was silent 
as the grave about his benefactions. 


He sometimes seemed to be cruel, because he had scarcely any 
reticence about what are called private feelings. He seemed to think 
that reticence was an unworthy thing, that to hoard up one’s life 
to oneself was almost as mean as if a scientist, having discovered, 
say, a cure for cancer, should use it only for the benefit of his rela- 
tives. Shaw was intensely interested in people, and the things they 
did, and eager to learn why they behaved as they did. It ts true 
that he sometimes used a person's confidences for the purpose of 
pleasantry—he could not resist a good story, and was apt to embellish 
it—but he did not do this for any mean reason. There was no 
meanness in Shaw, absolutely none. He is the only man I have 
ever known of whom that could be said. When he told a story 
that might have wounded the person about whom it was told, he 
did so, not to mock the man or hurt him, but to point a tale or to 
add to the gaiety of conversation. He simply could not understand 
anybody resenting an entertaining revelation. His frankness was 
almost scarifying ; but he was frank because he thought it better to 
tell people the truth than to involve them in long, obscure dodgings 
of it. 


His mind was terribly tidy—old-maidish, he himself called it— 
and he was scrupulously clean both in body and in mind. In bodily 
cleanness he was as fastidious as General Booth ; in mental cleanness 
he was far more fastidious than Tolstoy. During more than forty 
years’ knowledge of him I never heard him use an improper word 
or tell what is called a dirty story. He himself declared that he 
was deeply shocked by some of the words used by James Joyce 
in Ulysses. Lady Chatterley's Lover, if he had read it, would have 
horrified him. But he was not addicted much to novels.. He liked 
to read plays, but was bored by novels. In spite of his fastidious- 
ness, however, he was the most shocking conversationalist I have ever 
listened to, and would say things that might be expected to throw 
routine people into convulsions without, however, appearing to know 
that he was saying anything unusual. It is true that he made 
disrupting remarks in a highly entertaining way, and could leave 
you, if you were not a mass of unsavoury inhibitions and routine 
thoughts, immensely interested. He was exceptionally stimulating 
in his talk, even when he was unconvincing and flippant, and he 
enjoyed his own conversation as much as did his audience, though 
be was a better listener than is commonly believed. 


While I was in a hospital in London in 1918 he came to se 
me. I shared a room with two officers, one of whom had been g 
pre-war N.C.O. and the other an apprentice compositor. They were 
simple men who may have heard of Shaw, but had certainly no 
knowledge of his work. He sat down and talked sedition for q 
couple of hours! For weeks after his departure my comrades 
used to say to me, “ When's your friend Shaw coming again?” 
they had enjoyed his talk so much. That was the effect he Nearly 
always had on people. There were, of course, irreconcilables, buy 
they were few. He had invented a public figure so remote from the 
pleasant and most likable person who was Shaw that those whe 
met him for the first time, and expected to be flung into a rage 
by his bad or outrageous manners, were so overcome by his grag 
of spirit and his courtesy that they nearly ended by thinking tha 
no one but Shaw had any manners at all. 

He was a shy man. I remember, early in our acquaintance, Seeing 
him enter a room which he had expected to find unoccupied and, 
discovering several people in it, blushing like an embarrassed girl 
He was always a little ungainly at first meetings. That was becaug 
he was essentially solitary. His recreations—reading, swimming, 
long walks—were all solitary recreations. It was no trouble to him 
to be alone: it was sometimes a trouble to him to be with other 
people. But anyone who concludes from that statement that he 
had no gift for friendship will conclude very wrongly. He had 
many friends, and they were devoted to him. But he did not need 
people. His friends were seldom such as one might expect the 
friends of a dramatist to be. He cared little for the company of 
authors and had few friends among them. Those writers he knew 
and liked best were people of his own sociological sort. 

He liked H. G. Wells immensely, despite the frequency with which 
Wells quarrelled with him. They proved beyond a doubt that 
it does not take two to make a quarrel. Shaw never quarrelled with 
anybody. People quarrelled with him. He had no rancour, and 
rarely harboured resentment, though he maintained his argument 
and firmly defended his faith. Indeed, I only knew him to express 
resentment once: he had hoped to be made a member of the Irish 
Convention in 1916, and was bitterly angry with Asquith for not 
appointing him; a foolish failure by Asquith, for Shaw in his 
middle years was a very good committee man. Considering how 
nervous his temperament was, he had extraordinary control of him- 
self and seemed imperturbable. Yet he was a nervous man anda 
very sensitive man. He was ashamed of his sensitive feelings, and 
created a great deal of antipathy to himself by his efforts to conceal 
his pain. I know that Shaw was deeply moved when, during the 
first war, he visited France and saw the headless body of a soldier. 
But he would not admit that he had been moved, and on his 
return to London wrote a flippant article in the Daily Chronicle 
about “a gentleman who had lost his head,” which gave great pain 


and offence to thousands of readers. Shaw often did that sort 
of thing: laughed, lest he should be found in_ tears; 
a foolish habit which brought him much misunderstanding 


and dislike. 

Of all the people he knew, I think he liked most Sidney and 
Beatrice Webb, William Archer and G. K. Chesterton. He loved 
Chesterton, as who didn’t? These four were totally unlike himself 
in every respect ; but his affection for them, and their affection for 
him, was immeasurable. He greatly admired T. E. Lawrence, and 
got on with J. M. Barrie and Arthur Pinero better than might reason- 
ably have been expected. He was not fond of Irish authors, 
generally speaking, and had illimitable contempt for George Moore. 
Wilde was never a friend of his—they rarely met, not more thaa, 
perhaps, half a dozen times—and he had a temperate liking for 
Yeats. He was more akin to “ A. E.” than to any other Irish author. 
But the Irishman he liked most was Sir Horace Plunkett. His 
happiest associations were with people of that sort, men and women 
who were trying to remake their world. He seemed indifferent to 
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the loss of his friendship with Granville-Barker, for which he was 
entirely to blame, but I remember once, when I was taking him to 
lunch with Clemence Dane in Devonshire, that as we passed the 
end of a road, and I said to him, a Harley Granville-Barker lives 
up there,” he looked along it a little wistfully and said, “Oh, 
Harley! " in a tone I'd never heard him use before. He had never 
been inside that house. 

His devotion to his wife was profound. The feeling which 
existed between them is indescribable. He said once, *e 
Charlotte were dying, I know an infallible way of restoring her 
to health!" “What's that?” I enquired. “I'd take to my bed 
and say I was dying! " he replied. And Charlotte would have come 
out of the grave if he had needed her. His solitude, after her death, 
was terrible. He missed her far more than any of his friends 
had imagined he would. She hated publicity, and was amusing 
about his love of it. “ You know, St. John,” she said to me, 
“1 think G. B. S. rather likes publicity!” All her married 
life she had tried to persuade him to be present in the drawing- 
room to receive his guests, but all her married life she had failed. 
He liked to make an entrance, she said. Anyone who thinks that 
Charlotte Shaw was a doormat is a fool. She refused to have Frank 
Harris in her house, and G. B. S., to save trouble, had to tell Harris 
this, amazing Harris, who could not understand, any more than 
Shaw, why anybody should ever be shocked at anything. 

Shaw’s delicacy in kindness was surprising. So was his per- 
sistence. He would do more for his friends than they would do 
for themselves, and he had a singularly felicitous way of conferring 
a benefit on a man, so that the man thought that he was conferring 
it on Shaw. Here is a letter he wrote to a musician, now dead, who 
had fallen into trouble : 

“My dear ——, I have just heard that you are going into 
the hands of the surgeons. As I have been in those hands 
myself for a couple of months, I know what that means— 
among other things, a lot of expense. You will need two 
nurses at first; for if you try to do with one, Mrs. —— will 
break down ; and then matters will be worse than ever. Now, 
as you are not an opera singer, but an artist, the value of 
whose work is necessarily understood only by a very few 
people, I know, being an artist myself, that it is just as likely 
as not that all this expense is coming on you at just the most 
inconvenient moment. Consequently, you may as well know 
that | am rather in luck myself, as my last play has been very 
successful in America, and I have more money lying unused 
at the bank than I shall want this year. I pledge you my 
word that it will make absolutely no difference to me if I trans- 
fer £50 to your credit until you sell a harpsichord or get in your 
next season’s harvest. The only person who will feel the loss 
will be my banker; and he can afford it better than either of 
us. If by good luck, you are rolling in wealth, you will excuse 
me for proposing this arrangement, as I hope we need not 
stand on ceremony with one another. If not, send me a wire, 
with the address of your bank, and I will lodge the £50 (or 
more, if necessary) by return of post. As soon as you can be 
moved, get away into the country. It is the cheapest plan in 
the end, because you will mend so much faster in the fresh 
air. An operation, as I have found, is not as bad for an over- 
worked artist as it is for most people. It stops the overwork 
and keeps one in bed. Most of us, after 20 years’ work or 
so, want six weeks in bed; and anything that forces us to 
take it is a blessing in disguise. - 

Only a noble nature could have composed such a letter as that. It 
almost caused the musician to retire on Shaw, who, despite that, 
did not weary in well-doing, but went extraordinarily out of his way 
to try to put opportunities of earning money in that musician’s way. 

This was a great man, the quickest-witted man I have ever 
known, and a brave man. Shaw would give charity : but he never 
accepted any. A proud Irish Protestant, and, because he was a 
proud Irish Protestant, an aristocrat in his heart, he lived always 
on the top of his form. He was that oddity, a Socialist who ought 
to have been a prominent member of the Society of Individualists ; 
but he was a Socialist only because he wished to see the world 
freed from the drudgery of chores, and every man in it able to go 
about his own business, unimpeded by mean labour. His respect 
ior dictators was unbounded : his contempt for democracy beyond 
belief. That is why he was a Fabian. 
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They Try to Shoot Harry 


By ROBERT WAITHMAN 


1950 


Washington, D.C. 
N retrospect, now that we know more about it than we did oa 
the afternoon of November Ist, the attempt of the two Puerto 
Rican Nationalists to shoot their way into the Blair House and 
assassinate President Truman seems to qualify as the stupidest crime 
in modern times. It was tragic and lamentable and sensational and 
squalid ; but, above all, it was stupid. 

Puerto Rico, a West Indies island containing 3,500 square miles 
of fertile land and a population of about 2,000,000, was on the eve 
of a vote whether or not to accept a new constitution, giving it 
as much control of its own affairs as is enjoyed by any of the 
forty-eight states. If its people had wanted a different constitution— 
if they had wanted complete independence instead—they could 
have had it. President Truman had given them that assurance. 
They could “ determine for themselves Puerto Rico's political rela- 
tionship to the continental United States.” Mr. Truman reaffirmed 
that policy to the Puerto Ricans when he visited the island in 1948 ; 
and he had already by then appointed a native governor—the first 
since the United States acquired the island from Spain under the 
terms of the treaty which ended the Spanish War in 1898. 

The grievances of the Puerto Ricans were nearer to being satisfied 
on November Ist than they had ever been. Most Americans who 
know anything about the subject concede that they have had 
legitimate grievances. In the first quarter of the century the island 
was profitably exploited by absentee American landlords. Poverty 
and semi-starvation were caused during the last war, when merchant 
ships were diverted and Puerto Rico was left with immense quanti- 
ties of sugar it could not use. There were grievances against the 
Americans ; but there were also some notable advantages in United 
States citizenship, and the people voted against relinquishing it when 
they might have done so, Only the Nationalists wanted complete 
independence now, and they were a few hundreds strong. 

Ihey had staged their forty-eight-hour revolution in Puerto Rico 

perhaps prematurely, certainly without bringing to light evidence 
of popular support. The two revolutionaries who set forth to the 
Blair House on November Ist could have read all about the failure 
of the insurrection in Puerto Rico. But they seemed not to be 
reading any newspapers. They seemed not to be aware of what 
any newspaper-reader in Washington could easily have found out— 
that somewhere around 2.30 that afternoon Mr. Truman would be 
leaving the Blair House to drive to the Arlington national ceremony, 
where he was to make a speech at the unveiling of the memorial 
statue to the late Sir John Dill, of Britain. They could have waited 
for fifteen or twenty minutes, one at the front of the easily-accessible 
house and one at the back. But they seemed to have been able 
to think of no better plan than the one they put into operation. 
They set out to shoot their way past at least five armed guards, 
up the steps and into the house. 

Just where and how long ago this witless enterprise was conceived 
is not yet clear, but its background is no mystery. In Uptown New 
York, around the eastern fringe of Harlem, lie the unlovely streets 
and tenements of the Puerto Rican quarter. Here, amid the grime 
of poverty, the two men, their wives and their children lived. One 
had been drawing unemployment pay for months. The other 
worked as a polisher of metal handles for handbags. The neigh- 
bours called him a quiet man. They said he came from Puerto 
Rico more than twenty years ago, and departed and returned every 
working-day without talking to anyone, and on Sunday walked only 
with his wife. 

But when the violent thing had been done and the narrow hallway 
of his tenement was alive with reporters, this wife defiantly said 
that she was not sorry, and that she was a Nationalist, too, and 
demanded independence for Puerto Rico. The neighbours had not 
known that. But this was after her husband, the quiet man, had 
been brought down on the steps of the Blair House with a bullet 
in his chest. The man who had been unemployed had been picked 
up, dead, on the square patch of lawn under the windows of the 
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President's house. In his pocket were documents in Spanish filled 
with revolutionary phrases about “ the leadership of the movement ” 
and “the supreme necessities of the cause.” The neighbours had 
not known about them either. 

They came to Washington, the two swarthy revolutionaries from 
the slums of New York, on the night before November Ist—the 
inept exponents of an unwanted cause. (But they must have 
believed in it ; they must have seen themselves in a shining, heroic 
light.) They went and registered separately at a square. solid, 
commercial hotel with an uncarpeted tiled lobby close to the station. 
The room clerk there said that when he took them up in the elevator 
together to separate rooms they pretended not to know one another. 
He mentioned another interesting fact on the evening of Novem- 
ber Ist. He said that just before leaving next morning one of the 
men asked at the desk whether he would have to pay in advance 
if he wanted to reserve the room for a second night. Perhaps he 
had some tortuous idea of establishing an alibi. Perhaps he was 
still trying to convince himself that he could go and shoot his 
way into the Blair House and come out again and return safely 
to the hotel. 

The moment when he could never go back—the point of no 
return—was somewhere between 2.15 and 2.20 on the afternoon 
of November Ist. That was when the uniformed White House 
guard who was standing at the bottom of the Blair House steps 
heard a click and turned and saw the quiet man, the metal-polisher 
who walked with his wife on Sundays, with a pistol in his hand. 
It was very hot—84 in the shade—a phenomena! day for 
November. The bright sunlight streamed down upon the Blair 
House, its white walls and green shutters, its motionless flag, its 
awnings and tiny boxwood hedges. In a front bedroom upstairs 
the President was taking an after-luncheon nap. The street-cars 
and the automobiles and taxis rolled past along Pennsylvania 
Avenue, and hatless people walked lethargically back from 
restaurants to their offices; and there was a click from the quiet 
man's gun. The sharp crack of the shots, twenty or more, set people 
running. Some, close to the Blair House, were hurrying for cover. 
Some, further away, were hurrying towards Blair House. The 
traffic came to a gradual stop. There was a short period of stillness. 


The two assailants were silenced. One, the unemployed man, 
was dead in the little garden. The quiet man lay face downwards 
at the foot of the Blair House steps. One of the guards, fatally 
wounded, and two others, wounded, were on the pavement and 
in the road That was when the President, roused by the gunfire, 
came to the bedroom window and looked out. An unwounded 
guard who saw him shouted, “Get back! Get back!” In the 
front doorway another guard stood with a tommy-gun at the ready. 
If the unemployed man and the quiet man had killed all the guards 
outside they would still have died before they reached the door. 


There was a longer period when the sirens of police-cars and 
ambulances were screaming up to the Blair House, and newspaper- 
men and photographers were tearing across the road, and the police 
were pushing back the crowds. Soon after the wounded and the 
dead were being lifted into the ambulances, and while servants were 
still hosing the blood off the pavement and a crowd of perhaps a 
hundred and fifty newspapermen were gathered in groups question- 
ing the surviving guards at the front of the house, the President left 
by the back door to go and make the speech the revolutionaries 
would have known about if they had read the newspapers. 

I remember the sweat rolling down the back of the neck of the 
photographer who had been early on the scene and was telling 
the story into a microphone held by a radio man on the pavement 
in front of the Blair House. I remember the voices, confused and 
questioning, and the discovery of the bullet-holes in the cement 
below the window, and the impassive face of the coloured servant 
as he washed the blood away, and the white face of a young guard 
who had come through unharmed. And much later, when the special 
editions of next day’s papers were being sold in the lingering heat 
under the neon lights on Fourteenth Street, 1 remember that one 
of the paper-sellers was shouting, Hi—Truman shot at! Hi—they 
try to shoot Harry! 
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The Psychology of Toys 


By HONOR CROOME 


LREADY a rising tide of small fry is beginning to lap round 
the toy counters, and the Santa Clauses of next month's 
Christmas-tree are drawing up lists and conducting a pre- 

liminary reconnaissance. Watching fellow-parents cruising slowly 
around the paradise of a big London toy-shop, one wonders what 
motives will eventually prompt their choice, or, for that matter, 
one’s own. Wrapped up, as it were, with each gift is a bundle 
of psychological possibilities, summarising in little the relationship 
of man to his possessions. There is the sheer exciting joy of 
acquisition ; perhaps it is the delight of bestowing that joy, the 
prospect of the shining eyes and parted lips as the tissue-paper yields 
its last glorious secret under the glow of the Christmas candles, 
which is generally uppermost in the gift-hunter’s mind. It is q 
wonderful but transitory delight ; how transitory any mother can 
say who, with Christmas only a few weeks behind, and her brood 
confined to the nursery for the third day of teeming rain, has 
sought an answer to the despairingly repeated query: “ Mummy, 
what shall I do?” 

No; one must not, however strongly tempted by a toy-shop. 
magic skilfully contrived to that end, choose gifts purely on the 
strength of their under-the-tree impact. There is indeed something 
a little more solid about actual ownership than that first joyous 
moment of acquisition. Small, frail, necessarily set under authority, 
the child feels that much more a person in his own right for having 
personal property. One may get as many rides as one ever really 
wants on a breiher’s tricycle; a tricycle of one’s very own is 
quite a different matter. By the same token a tricycle shining 
outrageously with enamel or chromium or, better still, a stream. 
lined pedal-car, such as none of one’s elders has rejoiced in, has 
a still more powerful ego-sustaining effect. Should one pander to 
this childish preference for the showy ? Has one read one’s Veblen 
in vain? As well ask, surely, whether one should abstain from 
kissing a hurt place better because the habit of running to be kissed 
better (in one way or another) is not, in the adult, a very satisfactory 
trait. No; one fully expects a four-year-old taste for ostentation 
to taper off with due assistance, and the craving for ownership to 
fall into perspective with the growth of other sources of confidence. 
Meanwhile, let there be chromium and gadgetry and as much sheer 
size as purse and storage problems will allow. But let there also 
be, somewhere in the pile under the Christmas tree, something to 
be treasured as well as displayed, to be appreciated more, not less, 
as time passes; a picture or ornament, perhaps, to be welcomed 
now for bright colour and pride of possession, to be more warmly 
cherished later by a dawning aesthetic sense. 

Acquisition is delightful, ownership is satisfying ; but gifts are 
generally chosen with some hope that they will be enjoyed in use. 
Generally, not alas invariably ; the very words “ gift department” 
suggest an array of ugly and useless tokens wherewith to pay off 
social obligations. The best that can be said of such gifts is that 
they show goodwill. One has remembered X, and gone to some 
trouble and expense to symbolise that fact. But the results, when 
X is a child, are apt to be distressing. Who has not seen those 
elaborate paint-boxes not one of whose paints will come off on the 
brush, these clockwork toys which snap at the first winding, those 
tool-kits without a cutting edge, those sewing-sets whose scissors 
will not open and whose materials fray at a touch, those raw-edged 
metal fancy goods, those voiceless mouth-organs ? The roll of 
dishonour could be extended indefinitely. For such gifts there is 
nothing good to be said. The disappointment they inflict is the 
least of their evils; for the lesson they teach their unfortunate 
owner is either that his proper relation to his personal belongings 
is one of getting, smashing and throwing away or—since each is 
an embodied lie, a hypocrisy in wood or metal or fabric—that 
dishonesty is an expected norm. 

Rejecting, however, the merely unusable, one finds the choice 
becoming a delicate matter of judging tastes, needs, aptitudes; 
of detecting the felt but unspoken want, interpreting the spoken 
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choice. Fruit of random impulse or of settled desire? Wildly 
impracticable or possible to adapt to the family budget: and cir- 
cumstances ? Jenny, aged nine, wants a pony ; but neither purchase 
price, paddock nor stabling is even remotely within reach. But does 
the wish centre on the longing for a living pet—in which case 
Jenny will in more realistic mood ecstatically welcome a guinea- 
pig—or on the joys of riding, which can be provided by a deal 
with the local riding-school and symbolised by, say, a crop? 
Johnny, aged five, less ambitiously craves a model lorry. Owning 
a fleet of lorries already, does he yearn to enrich a collection seen 
as something rounded and complete, with coal-trucks and milk-vans, 
petrol-tankers and timber-drags, or is it that he has just failed to 
envisage the filling-station which would service them all ? 

And then “ use” is so wide and vague a word. There are gifts, 
like Johnny’s lorries, which help to people and furnish an imaginary 
world—the dolls and their clothes and possessions, the cuddlies to 
companion the long journey from bedtime to daylight, the cowboy 
suit or nurse’s uniform, the miniature shop or kitchen-dresser. There 
are the aids to sociability, from a football to a pack of Happy 
Families, from a sand-pit or climbing-frame to a bag of marbles. 
There are, above all, the means of creation, the tools of an actual 
or possible art or craft; gardening or woodworking tools, paints 
and clay, model outfits from the six-year-old’s cardboard Noah’s 
Ark to the sixteen-year-old’s power-driven airliner. On a different 
plane there are the building blocks and the engineering components, 
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a challenge to dexterity, inventiveness and pertinacity. Surely one 
should generously ballast the Christmas list with such gifts as these ; 
all the better if they are gifts which all ages and both generations 
can enjoy—though the traditional error has to be resisted of buying 
things so frustratingly far ahead of Junior’s present capacities that 
only Father gets the fun. 

One does not always want to be constructive and creative. There 
must be pure pastimes, too. Ought one to put books into the 
category of pastimes ? Partly, no doubt ; but books fit into almost 
any category, furnishing and stimulating the imagination, enriching 
old interests with knowledge and creating new, ministering harm- 
lessly to the pride of possession, linking the generations in a common 
delight. Indeed, almost any well-chosen gift flows, as it were, from 
one category to another. Flying his new kite on the first fine windy 
day after Christmas, the small owner has fun to share with his 
neighbours as well as a reassuring source of pride: he is learning 
a new mastery as well as merely and purely enjoying himself, and 
he is storing for the future, as the obedient monster soars and swoops 
against the flying clouds, memories as keenly delightful as those 
which another urchin may be deriving from a solitary contemplation 
of the float of his newly acquired fishing-rod, or yet another, town- 
bred and debarred from these joys, from his first acquaintance, flat 
on his stomach on the living-room floor, with David Balfour and 
Alan Breck. Truly the art of giving is an inherent and most 
pleasurable ingredient of the art of family life. 


The Private Patient 


By WARREN 


VERYONE in a sense is a private patient, in that he is a 
private person who may at any moment become a patient 
and can then, under the National Health Service Act, go 

to his doctor and get any treatment that may be appropriate with- 
out payment. More properly, I suppose, a private patient is one 
who prefers not to take advantage of the Act, but pays his doctor 
for services rendered—perhaps assuming, probably erroneously, 
that he gets better served that way. All that is pretty clearly under- 
stood. The Health Act has been in operation long enough for 
most people to be famliiar with its working, at any rate as between 
doctor and registered patient. But when a hospital is involved 
the case is different. For there are differentia here between private 
and “ public” patients which many potential private patients have 
not yet grasped ; it is worth while getting the position clear before 
they become actual patients. 

One purpose of the Health Service Act, of course, was to ensure 
that every member of the community should be able to receive, 
completely free, whatever treatment, in hospital or out of it, his 
condition might require. But that free treatment is given only in 
the general, or public, wards, each containing anything from twenty 
to thirty beds. From the patient’s point of view there are arguments 
for and against the public ward. There is, of Course, no real 
privacy, though some hospitals have fitting curtains, which can be 
drawn at will, round each bed. Suffering, sometimes death, is 
present. The night is not always silent. Patients are “ got up” 
at five or five-thirty in the morning ; visiting hours and the number 
of visitors are restricted ; there are no such amenities as telephones. 
On the other hand, patients get good attention, for a nurse, or more 


‘than one, is always in the ward, and many people prefer illness 


in company to illness in the solitude of a private room. And, of 
course, there is nothing to pay. For that reason more and more 
professional people and their families, of those middle classes which 
in many ways suffer more from financial stringency than wage- 
earners, are occupying beds in general wards rather than in private 
rooms 

It is a question of what is worth paying for, and how much. 
There are many people to whom privacy, particularly during illness, 
especially perhaps during recovery from a serious operation, means 
a great deal. For these a certain number of private rooms are 
available, and it is usually easier to get into one of these than 
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into a general ward, for which there are long waiting lists. Now 
comes the question of payment. The private patient is at a double 
disadvantage as compared with the “ public” patient. He must pay 
for his room, which is reasonable enough; the price may vary 
from fourteen guineas a week to twenty-three or more, according 
to the hospital and the character of the room. And he must also, 
unlike the “ public " patient, pay for whatever surgical or medical 
services he needs. 

The conditions regulating this payment are, I find, by no means 
generally understood, though they are set out clearly enough in 
the National Health Service Act and in the Regulations regarding 
pay-bed accommodation in hospitals issued under it. The Act itself 
prescribes that “ accommodation in single rooms or small wards ” 
may be made available for patients who undertake to pay the due 
charges for such accommodation. That refers to the room alone. 
It might be supposed that the patient, once installed, would be 
entitled to the same medical services as if he had gone into a 
general ward. There are some reasons why that should not be so ; 
at any rate, it is far from being the case. 

Actually the Regulations create a double régime, laying it down 
that in respect of 85 per cent. of the private patients’ beds no more 
than specified medical or surgical fees, as elaborately set out in 
seven pages of schedules, may be charged. For example, the 
maximum fee for minor operations is £10, for intermediate opera- 
tions £25, and for major operations (all listed in detail) £50. There 
are various possible additions—for consultant physician, radiologist, 
anaesthetist, etc-—but in no circumstances can patients in any of 
these beds be charged more than 75 guineas all-in. The cost of a 
major operation, therefore, may amount to that sum, coupled with 
the cost of the room according to the period for which it is occupied. 

But that applies, as I have said, to only 85 per cent. of the private 
rooms. In regard to the other 15 per cent. the patient makes his 
own arrangements with the physician or surgeon, the idea being 
that some patients, particularly if they are well-to-do, may be 
anxious for the services of some medical man who would not feel 
75 guineas adequate remuneration. In that case the fee may be 
what it would be if no National Health Service existed. Fairly 
recently two patients, known to each other, had ihe same operation 
performed in the same London hospital. The first of them paid 
75 guineas ; the second, who (through certain fortuitous circum- 
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stances) found himself in one of the “ unrestricted ” rooms, paid 
260 guineas, together, of course, in each case with the cost of the 
room. The fee for the same operation in a particular nursing 
home lately was 200 guineas. 

In the main the unrestricted rooms may be ignored. No patient 
should need to find himself in one of them unless he deliberately 
enlists the services of a specialist whose fees‘are habitually above 
the level permitted in the 85 per cent. of the accommodation avail- 
able Assuming therefore a major operation, and four or five weeks 
as an in-patient, the maximum cost may be reckoned at not much 
more than about £150. That is a quite sufficient burden for the 
niddle-class patient, but it can be considerably lightened by mem- 
bership of one of the various provident associations which for a 
moderate premium cover a large part of such hospital and other 
costs. 

But an important question remains. Ought the gap between 
treatment in a public ward and in a private room amount to 
as much as £150? The Act definitely intended that it should. 
There was no particular desire to be tender to private patients. Nor 
ndeed is there any reason for tenderness. But the private patient 
s taxed for the provision of the National Health Service as much 
as the public patient. Why should he not be entitled to the same 
medical and surgical services free as the general-ward patient gets 
free, paying simply a fair price for the room he occupies ? The 
answer to that question is admittedly not simple. The distribution 
of overhead costs is difficult. Moreover, if a private room could 
be secured at cost price, instead of at cost price plus 75 guineas, 
the demand would increase and far outrun the supply. (There are, 
in fact, a very few “ amenity beds ” in single or double rooms for 
which only a small fee is charged and treatment is free.) 

It may be argued that as public wards go in good hospitals today 
no one needs a private room. In fact, there are all sorts of reasons 
why one should—reasons of temperament, telephone to maintain 
business or professional and personal contacts, freedom to receive 
visitors at any time, room for one’s possessions. People who think 
those amenities worth paying for should be allowed to enjoy them 
But whether a condition of enjoying them should be payment for 
nedical services which in all other cases the National Health Service 
Act provides free is a question that ought to be seriously considered 
vhen the Act is next amended 


The Prayer 


By DOROTHY EDWARDS 


N the top room of No. 14 Barrow Court, a naked child, 
partnering her own reflection in a long mirror, postured and 
danced by candlelight. Outside in the back-yard the shadows 

eepened on the thin grass-plot, blackening out the white faces of 
ihe marguerites and showering a darkness upon the stunted apple- 
tree that pooled blackly about its roots 

“Oh God,” said the child, her image moving her lips in soundless 
nockery, “ | am the Rose of Sharon, the Lily of the Valley! 

With a gesture she lifted her thin shoulders, throwing out tragic 
hands 

“The watchmen that went about the city found me 

Behind her, her shadow, elongated, shrugged its waving shoulders 
or dwindled fantastically to the worn carpet at her feet as the 
candle-flame rose and fell. 

“ They have taken away my veil—my veil 

She stopped and, dropping her pose, ran a long finger down the 
page of an open Bible that lay upon her dressing-table beneath the 

She read stray snatches of “ The Song of Songs ™ to her- 

self, whispering them aloud to savour their richness. Then, fortified, 

she leapt back into her old position, threw back her head and, 
blending the odd fragments, commenced so exalted a chant that the 

in such mad meaninglessness, took on a 

strange significance of their own, filling the room with beauty. From 

somewhere outside came the roar of a train, and her thin voice 
threading the sound was véry sweet. 
“lam my beloved's 


candle 


words, strung together 


my beloved is mine ‘she rocked forlornly 
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to the music of the words, her eyes glistening beneath her Tough 
hair. 

“ The little foxes and the turtles—the voice of the turtle is heard 
in the land ; and the rain—oh! the rain is over and gone! ” 

Gradually she backed out of the radius of the candle, until the 
yellow light slipped from her sides, and only her white face bobbed 
like a drunken moon in the shadows. Now the room was sacred 
a mystic place filled with the rustle of wings. The white bed was 
an altar spread for sacrifice, the tall candle an angel with a flaming 
sword. The child raised cupped hands to the light and smiled. Jp 
front of the house the sunlight had died upon the pavements, and 
its pall lay as shadows on the still-warm stones. Across and across 
the road shrill children were still darting, thrusting each other ang 
exclaiming. They were cramming greedy, excited moments into the 
last hour of daylight. The sound of them rose even to this top 
room. ' 

‘1 am black but comely, oh daughters of Jerusalem “—out again 
from the shadows, slowly, wearily to meet the silent dancer in the 
glass, whose passionate eyes were fixed upon her own. 

With the fall of night, a greasy smell stole from the fried-fish 
shop on the corner, and, creeping upwards through the sultry air 
and imposing itself above all other smells, went to the heads of 
the playing children in the street, so that they ran home for pennies, 
and were sent to bed. Then the court was silent and the air motion. 
less. Only in the room the movements went on, and the candle. 
flame, writhing in the swift draughts, caused white cascades of hot 
wax to trickle down the brass candlestick. Now the child and her 
shadow danced in ecstasy, leaping higher and higher, their eyes 
bright with tiredness and emotion, hair wet with sweat. 

The room was full of little dancing images; they leapt in the 
brass knobs of the bed, the fender, the fire-irons, and flickered 
about the white surface of the jug on the washstand. 

“Oh, my love has dove’s eyes. The rain is over and gone. His 
left hand is under my head and his right hand doth embrace me. 
I am sick of love.” 

She poised on one foot like a tragic statue, and whispered, “ My 
little sister has no breasts.” 

The woman who had opened the door stood in silent amazement, 
Staring at the gesticulating child, her mouth gaping amazedly in 
her round face. 

“ His hands,” sang the child, “his hands are as gold rings set 
with the beryl. His belly—” 

“Emmie! ” 

The exultant chant broke off abruptly, the glow and ecstasy died 
from the child’s face, leaving her weak and commonplace. 

She drew back into the shadows as if to hide her nakedness, her 
suddenly ashamed eyes held by the woman's in the mirror. 

“What do you think you're doing ? “—breaking the last spell 
by the crude utterance of everyday words in a puzzled tolerant 
voice 

‘1 was saying my prayers— ” 

“ They never ¢aught you to say them that way in Sunday school, 
I'll be bound. Oh Emmie! Getting all sweaty like this, you'll catch 
your death! ” 

The woman sighed. 

“I was saying my prayers.” 

“ Well “—no belief, no unbelief, only the fiat patience of tolera- 
tion——* put on your nightdress and get into bed ; you should have 
been asleep hours ago. Wasting the candle like this.” She cast 
curious half-anxious looks at the obedient child. 

“ There! ” as she spoke she expertly pinched out the flame, and 
the freed moonlight burst through the casemer:t and shone in ironic 
merriment upon the dead white candle. Not unkindly, the woman 
spoke again: 

“ And Emmie, don't use those dreadful rude words again, there's 
a love.” 

“ Goodnight, Auntie Louise.” 

The door closed, but in the moonlit darkness the child, half- 
sobbing, deprived, crouched upon her small bed, and through 
clenched teeth whispered defiantly, “ His belly is as bright as ivory 
overlaid with sapphires! ~ 
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The Dig 


By A. ©. THOMAS (Corpus Christi College, Oxford) 


RCHAEOLOGISTS, whatever their proficiency or status, tend 
to fall into one of two categories: those who command 
apparently unlimited funds and those who do not. If you 

belong to the former, you may proceed forthwith to Sinai or the 
Gobi Desert and, having hired a vast concourse of native labourers, 
you may bustle around with tape, notebook and pocket-glass 
exercising a keen supervision. If, on the other hand, you are 
nearer bankruptcy than affluence, you will have to do the digging 
yourself. My partner and I fall fairly and squarely into this 
latter group. Fortunately we live in an area which contains more 
evidence of prehistory than the entire remainder of Britain ; indeed, 
if unearthing some object of antiquity entitles one to the name of 
archaeologist, every farm-labourer for miles around can describe 
himself as one 

Our approach was slightly less haphazard. Some time ago I 
had noticed that a rocky headland near my home was crowned 
with what seemed a possible round barrow or burial mound. An 
estate map of 1790 confirmed this. “ Barrow ” it stated laconically, 
surrounding the word with an artistic little circle of hatching. 
The Ordnance Survey, luckily, had been more reticent; no Old 
English lettering—for “ antiquities "—marred the virgin surface of 
the headland. If an antiquity is unmarked on the Ordnance sheets 
the archaeologist stands a far better chance of finding something. 
Nearly all those shown have been subsequently despoiled, in the 
case of barrows or tumuli, for the hoards of gold they are popularly 
believed to contain. 

We started our excavation one Saturday afternoon when the 
near-by beach was seething with holiday-makers. Next time we shall 
know better. The preliminary burning-off of the grass, a process 
which makes digging easier and renders the general outline clearer, 
sent a dense pillar of Biblical fire and smoke into the placid air ; 
as we hovered in the middle, like grimy Choctaws, we were rudely 
assaulted by a band of shirtless toughs, who showed a strong desire 
to stamp out our conflagration. They were enthusiastic and most 
polite—members of the N.F.S. on holiday—and not until they 
had been thanked and dismissed did I realise that, had it been a 
genuine cliff fire, they would have earned a bonus. 

Our first trench, a preliminary cut across the perimeter, struck 
an outcrop of bed-rock, so we moved around to the western side 
and taped out another trench into the centre, twenty feet long and 
three feet wide. We could only work in the evenings, and it 
took us a fortnight to hollow out and sieve through this section. 
During this period we were submitted to the attentions of what 
the local paper described as “a large number of casual visitors.” 
My few previous ventures of this nature had been in less accessible 
spots, and I had forgotten how popular is the spectacle of other 
people working. This vicarious pleasure drew the holiday-makers 
like a magnet, and the question of dealing with them assumed 
horrifying proportions. But it was fun in that, like a barman or 
a policeman, an archaeologist has ample material for a little amateur 
psychology. For instance, we were always avoided by any courting 
couples; no man likes having to display ignorance in front of 
his girl. 

We now divide our visitors into four classes. The Funny-Ha-Has, 
usually fat patresfamiliarum in shorts, with a brood of healthy 
youngsters who try to kick the sides of the trenches in, are easily 
dealt with. Their inevitable opening gambit, “ Hullo, lost some- 
thing?” merits the stock retort, “ Yes, a double-decker bus.” 
Roars of uncertain mirth. The Funny-Sympathetics, though, are 
tougher stock. Their “ By Jove, that looks hot work, ha! ha! ” 
always makes it seem immediately twice as hot, and we have to 
force sporting British grins to our muddy faces and grunt assent. 
This class inevitably start a Socratic dialogue ; they pose relevant 
questions and introduce presumably funny comments after our 
answers. They are usually prosperous persons on holiday with 
the wife, the wife’s friend and the wife’s friend’s mother, and, like 
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some Gorgonic chorus, the womenfolk dutifully shriek with laughter 
at their lord’s jests. There is no hurrying them. They will leave 
when they are fed up, and not before 

Equally annoying are the Know-alls, who offer helpful and 
inaccurate titbits of learning, gaily confusing B.c. and a.p. It is 
no good explaining anything to them; they know it anyway, 
because the wife’s cousin knew a man who dug up Stonehenge. 
Politely incredulous silence or a highly technical conference in 
the bowels of the trench scares them off. 

Last class of all are the Plain Moronics, for whom we have a 
sneaking affection. They are not really moronic, of course ; just 
nice quiet people who watch shyly for a little time before the more 
assertive pluck up enough courage to ask, “ Excuse me, but what 
is all this ?"" Work is then struck, we climb out, and everything 
is laboriously explained ; we exchange compliments, receive em- 
barassingly profuse thanks, and they trot happily back to the beach. 
They are the only group who, having asked a sensible question and 
forced you in common politeness to stop work, bother to listen 
to the answer. 

Our labour has not been entirely without reward. Some five feet 
in we unearthed a bronze fibula, or brooch, a small open circle 
ornament with the tip of the pin missing. It was on what must 
have been the original surface of the barrow about three and a 
half thousand years ago. I can visualise the owner, a tall person 
with a tunic wrapped round him, one of many pecple stamping 
down the earth on the dead chieftain’s mound. His foot catches 
on the hem of his garment; the pin falls off his shoulder, and 
he stumbles; when he gets up he searches for his brooch, but 
he has unwittingiy trodden it into the earth and he cannot find it. 
I do not claim to be his descendant, but my fribe inhabits much 
the same territory now as did his then. 

We are not, at any rate, in the words of one young visitor, 
“ diggin’ up a body.” The Bronze Age folk, to whom I think this 
barrow is assignable, practised cremation, placing the ashes in 
an urn of rough pottery. It is this urn we are still seeking, grubbing 
like moles in our ever-growing trenches. Recently I came across 
a ghoulish local tradition which states “ that if an Urn found in a 
Barrow be taken home, the Owner will be sure to come for it.” 
Although we do not propose to exercise the prescribed remedy of 
breaking it and placing the pieces in a hedge, we shall nevertheless 
be careful where we put our urn, if and when we find it. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


URING the past week I have been reading with mixed 

feelings the obituaries published in honour of Bernard 

Shaw. It is in any case a difficult, and in some instances 
an obnoxious, task to condense into a certain number of printed 
lines the actions and attitudes of a person who has lived for three 
generations upon this changing earth. My sympathies went out to 
those who were confronted with the problem of how to deal con- 
veniently with this astonishing conjunction of boyishness and 
longevity, with the contrast between ninety years of mischief and 
the ultimate solemnity of death. On the whole, I felt, the necro- 
logues worked admirably Some of the articles, it is true, had about 
them a sense of the réchauffé, having been preserved for all those 
years in an obituary file ; others displayed a certain strain in seeking 
to treat this most irreverent man reverently and, while not departing 
from veracity, to make the very most of all favourable fact. I was 
shocked, however, to observe that one newspaper, on the very 
morning of Shaw's death, printed an article written about him many 
years ago by Mr. H. G. Wells This doubly posthumous diatribe, 
this phial of venom preserved for all these years on ice, did not, 
of course, either detract from or add to the feelings of respectful 
regret aroused by the death of the great Irishman ; but the article 
did certainly do damage to the memory of H. G. Wells. For my 
own and subsequent generations the names of these iconoclasts have 
been linked inseparably as two of the main destructive aiid forma- 
tive influences of Or younger years. It was unpleasant to be thus 
startled by the spurt of Wells’s tetchy animosity, exploding, like 
some delayed action bomb, from the grave. Bernard Shaw, although 
he delighted in verbal combat, was utterly devoid of animosity ; his 
gift for forgiving was one of the finest moral gifts that he possessed. 
His errors of taste, and they were flamboyant and frequent, may 
have outraged our habits of thought ; but they did not wound our 
deeper sensibilities. He would have been incapable of the enormity 
of leaving behind him, for posthumous publication, a sly and angry 
denigration of a friend. 

* . * + 

I was shocked by this episode. Although I scarcely knew Bernard 
Shaw, I had, and retain, a vivid affection for H. G. Wells. I 
admired his energy of mind; I was stimulated by his restless 
wrong-headedness ; I enjoyed his irritable egoism. But I was 
obliged to recognise that there existed in his character a fibre of 
jealousy, even of rancour, and it was sad indeed to be reminded of 
this regrettable component so long after his death. Wells was 
unable to conduct his battles and campaigns with the light-hearted 
fantasy that robbed even the most atrocious utterances of Bernard 
Shaw of all malignity. Although Shaw was in so many ways a 
deeply serious person and profoundly generous, he embarked on his 
crusades in a mood of uproarious high spirits. In a delightful 
middle article which The Times published last Saturday a-catalogue 
was given of some at least of the innumerable letters which, over 
the space of more than half a ceatury, Bernard Shaw despatched 
to that great journal. “ It is hard,” the article stated, “ to think of 
any other contributor to the correspondence columns of The Times 
who over sO many years wrote more wisely, more wildly, or in 
such indefatigable high spirits.” Shaw, being the gadfly of his age, 
would in any conjuncture carefully assess what the ordinary, sen- 
sible citizen was thinking and then remind him that what he was 
thinking might be ordinary but was assuredly not sensible. Some- 
times, as The Times remarks, the gadfly flew fantastic flights, as 
when he defended the Italian invasion of Ethiopia or eulogised 
Stalin as the apostle of peace. But the sting of the gadfly, although 
it would startle us to alertness, never left a wound. 

+ + * * 

I remember on one occasion H. G. Wells telling me that although 
Shaw possessed an amazing gift for the theatre, although he had 
said and written many witty things, he was fundamentally devoid 
of a sense of humour. This remark was occasioned by a not 


uninteresting episode. I had been invited to a luncheon party, and 
found that my fellow-guests were Shaw, Wells, Max Beerbohm and 
if I recollect rightly, George Moore and Reginald Turner, The 
discussion turned upon the subject of fame. They were all agreed 
that it was pleasant to be famous in so far as eminence Was , 
tribute to work well accomplished and a symbol of money honour. 
ably earned. But they complained, in tones of anguished protest, 
of the many penalties that the goddess imposed. There were the 
ardent foreigners, distinguished or undistinguished, who flocked to 
London and demanded interviews as a right. There were young 
and eager university graduates who wrote appealing letters as. 
ing to be assisted in the preparation of a thesis. There were the 
autograph-hunters, the most senseless and rapacious of the human 
breed. There were the admirers who dawdled behind on public 
occasions and fixed upon one their cod-like eyes. There were letters 
from bibliographers asking what was the month of publication of 
an article written in 1898; anthologists who demanded to excise 
long passages from one’s works; Germans, Austrians and Scap. 
dinavians who insisted upon translation rights ; and, above all, those 
lice who cluster upon the locks of literature and write to the eminent 
expecting to be told what exactly is the meaning of a passage 
written twenty years ago and how it is to be reconciled with a 
wholly contradictory statement Wiiiiéi last January. As the cata. 
iOgue Of penalties continued, Shaw bowed his head into his hands 
in despair. 
* * . * 

In my modest corner I had followed this conversation in silent 
awe. Then one of them turned to me, as the only infamous person 
present, and asked me what I thought about fame. I said that, in 
so far as it was the symbol of success, I wanted fame, not with 
any passionate longing, but with quite continuous desire. It would 
be agreeable, I suggested, never to have to explain oneself ; to be 
certain, when one went to Copenhagen or Cairo, that there would 
be at least some of the more enlightened and instructed citizens who 
would have read one’s books and who would express a wish to 
meet one. This remark provoked on the part of my fellow-guests 
a deep communal groan, indicative of how much they had suffered, 
in Cairo and Copenhagen, from people who admired their books. 
“ But,” I said, “I should never desire to be so famous as to be 
recognised in public places. It would be torture for me if I could 
not enter a restaurant, or ride upon a bus, or embark on a journey, 
without strangers whispering together and pointing with their digits. 
Of all the penalties of enormous fame that surely must be the most 
atrocious.” This remark caused a momentary hush. Wells said 
that he was seldom recognised in public ; Moore said that he was 
often recognised, but did not mind; Turner said that, even 
if he were recognised, nobody would know who he was ; and Max 
Beerbohm (again 1f my memory does not betray me) said absolutely 
nothing at all. It was then that Shaw intervened. “ Torture,” he 
said, “ torture is the word. I cannot walk down Bond Street without 
at least six zanies stopping to stare.” “* Would it not,” asked Wells 
innocently, “ ease your pain, G. B. S., if you ceased to dress like 
a wolf in Jaeger clothing and shaved your beard?” Shaw 
crumpled at this remark: he subsided. “ It was Ada Leverson who 
said that,” he mumbled. He was obviously annoyed. “ You see,” 
said Wells afterwards, “ he lacks a sense of humour.” 

7 * . * 


Is it not enough, therefore, to observe the fantasy of one’s fellows 
and to describe that fantasy in sparkling terms ? Is it not enough 
to delight in making and recounting excellent jokes about oneself? 
Must we always, everywhere, be uproariously amused when someone 
scores a hit against our little vanities ?_ I resented Wells’s remark. 
The occasion for me was august; I felt that Wells had displayed 
no sense of occasion ; I felt that funny people ought not to make 
personal remarks about the eminent. But I was amused none the 
less: I fear I was amused. 
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‘Perspex’ 


‘Perspex’ acrylic resin is one of the most 
versatile and attractive of the new synthetic 
materials which the British chemical industry 
has yet produced. Since I.C.I. chemists 
discovered it in 1932, this crystal-clear plastic 
has found hundreds of uses as varied as the 
transparent parts of aircraft, electric light 
fittings, chemical plant, and corrugated sheets 
for roof lighting. ‘Perspex’ is made from 
acetone, of which one method of manufacture 
is based on molasses, a by-product of sugar 


manufacture. The first step in making it is to 
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produce a water-white liquid called methyl 
methacrylate. The next is to polymerise this 
liquid—that is, to cause its molecules to join 
in long chains. The result is polymethyl- 
methacrylate which is sold under the pro- 
prietary name ‘Perspex’. Although only 
half the weight of glass, ‘ Perspex’ is extremely 
tough, and its development was a timely 
achievement of the British chemical industry. 
In 1939 it was adopted for the transparent 
parts of all British fighting aircraft, and today 


new uses are constantly being found for it. 
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CONTEMPORARY 


THEATRE 
By Val Gilt loud, 


ALTHOUGH it must, however reluctantly, be admitted that this play 
offers agreeable entertainment and has, superficially, an urbane and 
good-natured atmosphere, it is intolerable that public performances 
of it should continue to be permitted. Much as one admires the 
courageous, single-handed and happily successful attempt by the 
Daily Herald to shield the public from the impact of its second 
performance on television, one must regret that so fearless a stand 
in defence of the decencies was made on the wrong ground. It 
was indeed as tasteless as it was implausible to suggest, as Mr. 
Gielgud does, that a Socialist Minister might be capable of sub- 
ordinating, on the eve of a General Election, the interests of the 
nation to those of his party ; but the Labour Party is, after all, 
capable of looking after itself, as it showed by the prompt action 
which it took to prevent Parry Manners being diffused more than 
once into the homes of the electorate. 

It is another institution—much older, much smaller, much more 
defenceless—than the present Government and the great party 
behind it which in this play bears the brunt of those powers of 
innuendo and denigration which Mr. Gielgud has thought fit to 
deploy. Both the principal characters—the one a renegade oppor- 
tunist, the other a sot—are Old Etonians. One knows, of course, 
that Etonians, even when they are also Socialists, are sometimes 
Jess than admirable characters ; but to imply, as our author does, 
that their Alma Mater tolerates bullying, provides a scanty and 
superficial education and induces in the more sensitive type of lad 
a lifelong grievance against society is surely to exceed the bounds 
not only of dramatic licence but of propriety. A more damaging 
slur upon an old-established and on the whole well-intentioned 
seat of learning can hardly be imagined; and many will ask 
themselves how it is that the Provost and Fellows have apparently 
taken no measures to secure the suppression of a play so harmful 
to the dignity and prestige of the school. They must be unusually 
thick-skinned. 

The performance of this shocking piece is workmanlike. Mr. 
Michael Hordern plays the Socialist Old Etonian with a light, 
assured touch, Mr. Raymond Lovell over-acts amusingly as his 
former fagmaster, Mr. George Merritt gives an air of great reality 
to the Cabinet Minister whose conduct elicited those shrill blasts 
of indignation from the Daily Herald, and Miss Diana Calderwood 
plays a meaningless part prettily. PETER FLEMING. 


« Party Manners.” (Princes). 





This booklet 
can help to take a 
load off your mind 


Making a will and choosing 
executors in whom you can 
have complete faith is a decision 
which must be made with particular care, for upon your 
choice may rest the future of your dependants and your present 
peace of mind. By appointing Barclays Bank as your executor 
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you can make sure that trained specialists will carry out 
your directions with sympathy and efficiency. Ask at your local 
branch of Barclays 
the address given below) for a copy of “‘ For the years ahead ”’. 
This booklet explains exactly what the Bank can do to help you. 


or write to the Trustee Department at 


BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED 


Chief Trustee Office: 37 King William Street, London, E.C.4 
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ARTS 


BALLET 


Markoya-Dolin Festival. (Stoll Theatre.) Sadler’s Wells, 


One night last week I left the Stoll Theatre in the state of exhilara. 
tion that can only be created by a deep spiritual experience 
Markova had been dancing Giselle, but with such perfection of 
artistry as | never remember having seen brought to the réle, even 
by Markova herself. We have seen Giselle more times than we 
can possibly recall, but that night Markova created it anew fo, 
me, so that every moment she was on the stage was filled with 
wonder that human achievement could rise, and lift us, to such 
heights. It is useless to try to discover the secret of Markova’s 
art in this her most beautiful réle—the tenderness and delicacy of 
the awakening girl, the inability of so fragile a creature to with. 
stand the buffetings of life, and the iilusion of a being, no longer 
earth-bound, floating in space and caressing the ground at will, |; 
is difficult to believe that, the performance over, she does not drift 
from the theatre, above the crowds and traffic, to some celestial 
abode of her own. It is pleasant to be able to write thus after 
the fears I expressed last week. 

In my opinion Dolin’s production of the ballet is one of the 
most satisfying we have seen. He himself dances Albrecht with a 
tenderness and subtlety that match Markova’s interpretation to 
perfection. There are harmony and understanding between these 
two such as can only be achieved threugh years of collaboration. 
Hugh Stevenson’s sets and costumes, with the exception of the 
Duke’s and his daughter's, are excellent ; and the company supplies 
an adequate background to the principal réles. Only Cheselka, 
dancing the Queen of the Wilis, is beneath the general standard. 
Although she is obviously unsuited to the part, this cannot excuse 
the poverty of her performance. She needs the discipline of a 
good classroom and a long period away from the footlights if she 
is to avoid ending a promising career before it has properly started. 

* * * * 





The Sadler's Wells Theatre Ballet has revived Andree Howard's 
Assembly Ball, and it was a pleasure to renew acquaintance with 
this little work. Beriosova, nicely partnered by David Blair, dances 
splendidly and looks charming in the new costume designed—like 
the rest—by the talented choreographer. The company as a whole 
is working extremely well, and seems to ;ealise its responsibility 
of holding the fort while the senior company is away. If only these 
young dancers could take a leaf from Markova’s book and regard 
the floor as something from which to leap rather than to land 
upon—and I mean this both physically and spiritually—they would 
add enormously to their own artistry and to our enjoyment of it. 

LILLIAN BROWSE. 


CINEMA 


“The Mudlark.” (Odeon.)——“ Harriet Craig.” 
Marble Arch Pavilion.) ——“ Mr. Music.”  (Plaza.) 


TALL, handsome American Miss Irene Durne is not the ideal actress 
to impersonate Queen Victoria ; nevertheless she does, in The 
Mudlark, make an admirable shot at the target. Her autocratic 
manner and guttural voice—though surely the Queen never called 
Brown Brawn—-evoke a recognisable image of that terrifying old 
lady, even if the occasional expressions of tender understanding 
which sweep across her face strike one as being un-Victorian 
Despite the fact that it ceals with the penetration of a waif into 
Windsor Castle, a legend fraught with sentimental pitfalls, the film 
is charming. The child, Andrew Ray, could hardly be more touch- 
ing, Mr. Finlay Currie as dear Brawn balances skilfully on the 
brink of /ése-majesté, and Mr. Alec Guinness, as Disraeli, is superb 
His performance is a thing of joy. It is true that all the plums ol 
an excellent script—the book is by Mr. Theodore Bonnet adapted 
by Mr. Nunnally Johnson—are placed in his mouth, but he ejects 
them with so much relish, he has such confidence and poise, so 
much wit and subtlety, he is so much a person, that he stamps 
indelibly on the mind a Disraeli he does not in the least resemble 
His speech to the Commons is so inspiring that the hands leap 
automatically together at jts close 
* * * * 

As Harriet Craig. Miss Joan Crawford, with a stern masculine 
haircut and a stern, frigid eye, plays the part of a woman whose 
first love is herself and whose second is her house. Her husband 
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New Commonwealth 


ee CROWN COLONIST was‘the only paper 
devoted wholly to the affairs of the British 
Colonial Empire. For twenty years it has 
faithfully fulfilled its function of linking the 
Colonies, Dominions and the Mother Country. 

The characteristic trend of development in 
the British Family of nations is that Colonies 
become Sovereign Peoples. This evolutionary 
process has been quickened and today the 
Commonwealth stands on the threshold of the 
greatest economic and political expansion in 
its history. 

THE CROWN COLONIST therefore has taken 
on itself the mantle of Commonwealth respon- 


sibility, and it now appears under the all- 


embracing title of NEW 


of people spread over a quarter of the world’s 
surface and linked to the Crown. Colonial 
affairs will continue to receive the same atten- 
tion as hitherto, but will be discussed in rela- 
tion to the wider field of which they are an 
integral part. 

NEW COMMONWEALTH will strive to mirror 
the Commonwealth to the Commonwealth, 
but through its expert editorial staff will 
address itself in particular to those who bear 
the major responsibility for Commonwealth 
and 


administration, industry, commerce 


finance. 


Through its advertisement columns it will 


continue to serve the interests of trade 


between all the Commonwealth countries and 
in Great Britain, and U.K. 


importers with sources of 


manufacturers 


i supply in the Dominions 


COMMONWEALTH. _ Its 7 Wil 
necetel = o Hil and Crown Colonies. 
editorial scope has been ' HII . . 

| Commonwealth | | A fice copy of the cur- 
> > > ~ > ‘ > Incorporating The i Hi} . . 
extended to cover all the Crown Colonist Mi rent issue will be sent to 


Dominions and India; —— 


that is to say, 560 millions 


FOTHILL PRESS LIMITED 
33 TOTHILL STREET, 
LONDON, S.W.i 








Hi anyone interested in the 


Commonwealth markets. 





Tel.: Whitehall 9233 (12 lines) 
Telegraphic Address 
“ Comwealth, Parl, London’ 
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Mr. Wendell Corey, strangely patient and obtuse even for a man, 
perches on his wife’s uncomfortable chairs, wipes his feet and folds 
the papers all unaware that behind his back she is pulling influential 
strings which will keep’ him in her power for ever, pinion his wings 
for good. It is a little hard to believe that Mr. Corey, after five 
vears of marriage, would not be waking from his love-blinded stupor, 
would not be taking a peek through slitted eyes at his patently 
wife. Everyone else in the film detests her without excep- 
tion. Miss Crawford is so rude, jealous, mendacious and cold that 
she makes Mr. Corey look a fool for loving her. The picture ts 
well acted, and it is equally well directed by Mr. Vincent Sherman, 
but in spite of its many virtues it promotes a strong feeling of 
irritation. Any and every member of the audience would have 


thrown a vase at Miss Crawford in the first five minutes. 
* * * 7 


odious 


Mr. Music is a pleasing care-free film with a lazy Mr. Bing 
Crosby being bribed by Mr. Charles Coburn and badgered by Miss 
Nancy Olsen into composing a song or two, into working in fact, an 
activity he deplores. Mr. Crosby sings a lot, mostly in contempla- 
tive mood at the piano, and his voice spreads its charm from corner 
to corner of the screen. Fortunately, lack of space here enables 
me to drop my typewriter and lean back swooning at the memory 
of it VIRGINIA GRAHAM 


MUSIC 


NICHOLAS MEDTNER, who 1s seventy this year, has had the unique 
experience of being suddenly, in mid-twentieth century, adopted 
by a Maecenas rich enough to order recordings and concerts of 
his music, of seeing on the threshold of old age the works hitherto 
only known to other musicians placed before the general public. 
Medtner has always been before all else a pianist. He was a 
favourite pupil of Safonov and one of the gifted trio—Skryabin 
and Rachmaninov were the other two—who seem to have brought 
to an end the great line of performer-composers, and were the most 
- distinguished of the second generation of Moscow “ Westernising ” 
musicians. Less original than Skryabin and less brilliant than 
Rachmaninov, Medtner has often combined in his music the quali- 
ties of late-nineteenth-century German romanticism and a German 
interest in form for its own sake with a Slavonic tenderness and a 
Slavonic sense of the apocalyptic. 

None of these qualities has made him a popular compose! 
Living in Western Europe—first in France and now in England— 
he has only once returned to Russia since he left it five years after 
the outbreak of the revolution. His smaller piano pieces—Fairy 
Tales, Dithyrambs, Improvisations, Hymns—have been played by a 
few pianists, but their simple lyrical quality and their technical 
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unpretentiousness have militated against their success in the concert 
hall. The sonatas and concertos have never achieved more thay 
a. succes d'estime, their scale and volubility of manne: appearing 
ill-suited to the material and to the composer's habit of thought 
Of songs, Medtner has written something like a hundred, near| 
equally divided between settings of German and Russian veal 
(There are some thirty settings of Goethe and twenty-five of 
Pushkin.) In many of these the piano part has an undue pre. 
ponderance, and the virtuoso has the better of the singer. 


This was the case in some of the German songs admirably Sung 
by Elizabeth Schwarzkopf at the Maharajah of Mysore’s Medtng 
concert in the Kingsway Hall on November 6th. Sheer complicg 
tion of rhythm or figuration in the piano part can destroy a song 
even when the vocal line is beautiful and apt in itself, and None 
of these songs had, to me, the beauty of some of Medtner’s Russiag 
songs—the settings of Fet and Tyuchev of op. 24, for example 
Ihe violin sonata played by Manoug Parikian and Colin Horsley 
though full of charming and poetic ideas, seemed oddly prolix and 
undisciplifed for a composer confessedly concerned with form: 
and the piano quintet, on which the composer has apparently beep 
working intermitiently for over forty years, suffered from a charag. 
terlessness, a lack of definition, which may well be the result of 
excessive reconsideration and rewriting, a scrupulousness fatal t 
spontaneity of invention. A concert of Medtner’s music without 
any piano works is, in fact, something of a monstrosity, and] 
listened in vain for anything which recalled the sweep and powe 
of, for example, the E flat major Dithyramb from op. 10. 


* * * + 


At Covent Garden, Joan Hammond and Walter Midgley make; 
fine, though jll-assorted, Butterfly and Pinkerton. Joan Hammond 
who had not seemed able to identify herself with Aida or to rig 
to the necessary heights of lyrical tragedy in the part, made 4 
touching and convincing figure of the novelette heroine upon whom 
Puccini expended his strangely mixed gifts of subtle musician and 
Latin vulgarian. Wilma Lipp is the best Queen of the Night w 
have yet had at Covent Garden, though badly hampered by having 
to sing up aloft and with the depth of the stage between her and 
her audience. Marko Rothmiiller is a supremely efficient but not 
a powerfully dramatic Amonasro. And Rhadames .. .i 
Rhadames is still to be found MARTIN COOPER 


The Pragmatist 


THOUGH nothing we think that we know 
May be really so, 
And even the song of the lark 
But a guess in the dark, 
Need it therefore be faithless to reason 
Or foolish or wrong 
To act as if ultimate truth 
Sings in the song ? 
H. H. BasurorD 





“Che Spectator,” November Oth, 1850 


THE EGYPTIAN CANAL 
Stroke Newineton, 7th November, [850 

Sir,—The important intelligence which has lately been com- 
municated to the public that arrangements likely to be 
made for opening a communication between the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans, must I think, naturally suggest to the com- 
mercial world, that a 
the Isthmus of Suez, has been too long delayed. 

In days, engineering difficulties be 
admitted as sufficient reason for the neglect of such a scheme: 
as to political objections, a treaty similar to that negotiated by 
Sir Henry Bulwer would obviate them. The five Great Powers 
and the United States might be invited to join in a guarantee 
that the canal should be open for all nations ; and such guarantee 
would be the very best security Egypt could possibly desire 
for the permanent integrity of her territory —I am, Sir, your 
very obedient servant, G. W. Fievo. 
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' The Investment 


| Advantages of 


BUILDING SOCIETY SHARES 


SAFETY OF CAPITAL. 
the “Planet” is still a pound when you withdraw it. 
No depreciation whatsoever. 





Each pound you invest in 


FIXED NET INTEREST. The “Planet” rate is 2}% 





net—the Society paying the Income Tax. Equal to 
£4-1-10°, on a taxable investment. 
INTEREST STARTS AT ONCE. Interest is paid 


half-yearly, and is reckoned from the day of deposit to I 
the day of withdrawal. 


FROM {£1 TO £5,000 can be invested in the “Planet” 
in any one year, but the maximum is £5,000 in all. 


You can have 
short 


EASY WITHDRAWAL. 
back—all or part as you wish—at 
remember—at par. 


PLANET 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


Established 1848. Assets exceed {6,000,000 
Write for prospectus and latest Balance Sheet. 


PLANET HOUSE, FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.2 
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HOW MUCH DO YOU KNOW? 


Can 
cold air 
heat 
metal? 
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7s, when steel is made in a Bessemer converter. 
A blast of cold air is forced through molten iron and 
raises the temperature by as much as four hundred degrees 
Fahrenheit. This burns out the impurities and changes the 
iron into steel. So high is the temperature produced in the 
converter that it would melt a garden roller like a lump of sugar. 


HOW hard cana 
hammer hit ? 


Steam hammers used for 
forging steel can strike a blow 
of 100 tons but the workers 
operating them can make them 
tap a watch glass without 
breaking it. 













A Fence around the 
Earth 


The amount of barbed wire for 
fencing made in Britain in 1949 
would go 14 times round the 


earth. A great deal of it goes to 
New Zealand. It helps to pay for 
the wool we need for clothes. 
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Do young steel men 
travel far? 


Many young steel men and students are sent abroad each year by 
the industry under a regular exchange scheme. They go to France, 
Belgium, Luxemburg, Holland, Germany and Sweden, and also as 
far as Australia. This scheme is just part of the industry's training 
programme to extend general as well as technical knowledge. Pro- 
gress in British Steel depends on the skill, enterprise and knowledge 
of all who help to make it. 


BRITISH IRON AND STEEL FEDERATION 
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A prize of £5 was offered for “ Lines on the Prospect of the 
Festival of Britain” in the manner of Alfred Austin. 

Alfred Austin’s stupefying style has had a positively narcotic 
effect on some of this week's enfries, To write a parody so slavishly 
perfect as to be indistinguishable from the original model is to over- 
egg the pudding (as Sir John Squire has somewhere observed, only 
more elegantly). Most of the competitors have managed the heavy- 
handed jingle, but not all of them the breath-taking banality which 
so often enlivens the most solemn stanzas of the master ; but then 
it is given to few to combine archaistic whimsy and oafish bluntness 
with the effortless ease of Mr. Austin. 

It is pleasing to find so many of his favourite words cunningly 
introduced—*“ moil,” “dole,” “delve,” “ gladsome,” and, best of 
all, the blessed word “ purfled ” (which I should like to recommend 
to amateurs of the bucolic muse as a companion to Shakespeare's 
“ pioned and twilled brims”). Several competitors feel that Austin 
would have viewed the prospect of the Festival with disapprobation. 
Indeed, he might not have welcomed the concrete mushroom and 
other structural innovations, since he put it on record that architec- 
ture seemed to have taken every possible form (in 1889). I think, 
however, that he would have hailed the idea of the Festival with 
rapture. Guy Kendall, who feels otherwise, would have qualified 
for a prize if his lines had not ended with a cockney rhyme, a 
calumnious insinuation from which the master’s shade must be 
protected. To quote him is irresistible. 


Britain, alas! How fall'n from when 
Our loved Victoria, good and great, 
Down Strand, past Temple Bar, and then 

Up Ludgate Hill was driv'n in state. 


How vainly do your trumpets blare 
To hail the Festival of Britain ; 
The Lions of Trafalgar Square 
Look less about to bite than bitten. 










THE NEW 
CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPADIA 


EDWARD HODGKIN wrote in 
The Spectator An enormous amount 
of planning must have gone into its 
preparation The length and eminence 
of the contributors’ names show that a 





Completely new, CHAMBERS’S is 
the only post-war encyclopaedia of 
major status in the English language — 
and it is British. 


search has been made not simply for 
—_ but for scholars : have = 2.300 eminent contributors—the 
ablished + f ° 
es ee SS Caan world’s leading scholars, scientists, 
and bucid presentation of their knowledge 
doctors, authors, technicians, busi- 


Altogether a remarkable achieve- 
ment: we may quite soon be wondering ness men—present a masterly in- 


how we managed to get along without terpretation of the events and weas 
. of 5,000 years of human history, and 
illuminate and clarify the many com- 
plex problems of our own time. 





“In range clearness of conception, 
weight of authority and liberality 
of mind, this is in every way a historic 


Send To-day for a Complete Pre-view. 


t TY t y ng - 
— ieverme ~ a ke nvincing As a first step to discovering that this 
alirmaty oO rts. power ar 
leadershir things of the mind.” outstanding publishing achievement 


will cost you far less than hitherto 
for a major work of this scope, send 
coupon for free illustrated brochure. 


of Balliol (Sir David Keir) 


Times 


—The Master 


m th 
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first printing 
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Come, climb with me that grey Shot Tower: 
Thence, in the old style (only grander) : 
Myself, in England’s evil hour, 
Ill fling, for Empire propaganda. 


Margaret Usborne’s “ Morrison’s Pride” is technically excellent 
but it breathes a sans-culotte spirit which might fairly set the author 
of Why England is Conservative spinning in his Poet's Corner. He 
could no more have written it than he could have written 

We British mean to hold an exhibition, 
Becoming well a bold and puissant nation, 
In a riparian position 
And most convenient for the railway station. . , , 
for which, however, I am greatly obliged to A. M. Sayers. I am 
obliged, too, to Miss Tuck Pook for her 


Eternal Foreman of the Universe, 
Unite, cement, and rivet us in one! 
And to E. W. Fordham for the superbly Austinesque last line of 
‘Tis the British Empire calling 
Summoning from near and far 
To the Festival of Britain 
All the people that there are. 

I suggest that the first prize of £3 should go to the Rev. N.§ 
Power for his delightfully sly version of “To America,” and that 
the remainder should be divided between R. J. P. Hewison, whos 
neatness and ingenuity deserve high praise, and H. A. C. Evans fo; 
catching the authentic cosy drone of the lamented Laureate (but 
unfortunately there is no room to print his stanzas). 


FIRST PRIZE 
(Rev. N. S. Power) 


“What is this voice I hear 
On the waves of the B.B.C.? 
* Americans—Listen—The call is clear 
As ever a call could be 
"Tis a dollarless people calling loud 
for dollars spent on a spree.” ” 
“And it says * Capitalists, Hail! 
Come now to this land of rain, 
To the fine hotels where desire shall fail, 
To the clean well-ordered train 
And our Jove shall last while your dollars last— 


oO 


then home o'er the bounding main! 


SECOND PRIZE 


(R. J. P. Hewson) 
"Neath London’s skies, not often fine, 
Where moilers delve and strike and hum, 
A stately dome doth rise and shine 
In purest aluminium. 


Hard by, new use for Shot-tower old, 
And truly Royal Concert Hall 

With wonders many moe untold 
Betoken gleesome Festival. 

Though happier far from haunts of 
I find such rights with faéry power 
Stir patriot’s pulses, poet's pen— 

I should be living at this hour. 


men, 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 39 
Set by R. S. Stanier 


Reform of railway time-tables is in she air. For the comfort of 
passengers it is surely just as important to know that a horde of 
school-children will invade the train (except on Saturdays) a 
Bookminster, as to know that the 5.42 calls to pick up at Thatcham 
on Mondays. A prize of £5, which may be divided, is offered for 
six examples of the sort of information which time-tables ought 
to include. 

Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, in envelopes marked “ Competition,” and must be 
received not later than November 17th. Results will be published 
in the Spectator on November 24th 


Postage op this issue: Inland & Overscas 1}d.; Canada (Canadian Magazine Post) 1d 
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The Youn ger Generation 


Young people today like to think for themselves. 
It is, therefore, all the more pleasant to record that 
so many of them decide to ‘bank with the West- 
nster’. Quite often they are continuing a family 
tradition. But this, we believe, counts less than the 
} edge that they will at all times receive from 
the Westminster Bank personal attention and a 
friendly welcome, even though their accounts may 
perhaps be small . . The Manager of your loca 
bra h will be glad of an Opport mmiuty to tell you 


nore about the Bank and its services 


WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 
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Lespite all the tricks of fate 
~ THE HOUSE WILL REMAIN 


There is solid security in houses. 


Where could you find a safer investment than 
this Society with assets exceeding £14 million, 
and a reserve fund exceeding £1,200,000 ? 
21% is paid on all investments in £50 units 
up to £4,950, tax paid by the Society. When 
you want your money back, it can be with- 
drawn at a month’s notice. 

Send today for full details of the Society’s 
investment service. There is no obligation, 
of course. 
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Pan American 
Reduces 
Round-Trip Fares 
to United States! 




















Berths are available on double-decked “ Strato” Clippers. Flights 
from London, Glasgow, Shannon. Only £8.18.7 extra. 




















OW’s the time to go to New York and all 
N points West! Special round-trip fares 
across the Atlantic are now in effect. And Pan 
American routes you the fastest way from New 
York to any city in the U.S.A. 

When you go by Pan American, you enjoy the 
smooth efficiency of the World’s Most Experienced 
Airline. Remember—more people cross the 
Atlantic by Pan American than by any other 
airline. Call your Travel Agent, or Pan American- 
Ticket Office: 193/4 Piccadilly, London, W.1 
REGent 7292 
Also at Prestwick Airport, Glasgow. Central 9780 


AMERICAN OVERSEAS AIRLINES (AOA) IS NOW PART OF 


PAN AMERICAN 


WORLD AIRWAYS 


WORLD'S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 
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The Cambridge Chancellorship 
Sirn,—Janus is quite correct in saying that the name of Pandit Nehru was 


not mentioned at the informal meeting at the Senate House. The name 
of Lord Mountbatten however, mentioned as an alternative to 
Lord Tedder’s, and it was only when Lord Mountbatten’s nomination 
was not proceeded with that the possibility of Pandit Nehru standing 
was considered. His many supporters much regret his decision not to 
contest an election. They feel that he would have been a worthy 
successor to General Smuts, and that India is likely to remain within 
the Commonwealth quite as long as South Africa.—Yours, etc., 

King's College, Cambridge. E. M. ForSTER. 
Sir,—I hope that Pandit Nehru’s magnanimity in asking for his nomina- 
tion to be withdrawn from what everyone admits would have been an 
unfortunate contest at Cambridge will bring at least a faint blush to 
Janus’s double face. With India teetering on the brink of leaving the 
Commonwealth, this was no time to risk causing offence and unpleasant- 
ness by the possible defeat in the election for Chancellor of a man who 
is acclaimed not only by “ younger men of Left-wing views” as one 
of the greatest statesmen and patriots now alive. Let those whom Janus 
castigates for nominating Nehru be proud that they tried to glorify their 
Alma Mater by nominating one of her most distinguished sons: and let 
all Cambridge men join in welcoming the new Chancellor.—Yours 
faithfully, H. T. Lane. 

Rossall School, Fleetwood, Lancs. 

[Janus writes: I castigated no one. There was clearly no reason in 
the world why graduates who desired to nominate Pandit Nehru should 
not do so.) 


was, 


Justice for Teachers ? 


Sin,—Apropos of your paragraph under the above heading, should it be 
taken for granted, in these days of generous educational facilities. that 
those who have been to a university should command so much better 
terms than those who have not been so fortunate? After all, they should 
consider themselves privileged who have had a university education at 
the expense of the State and have spent three or four years in such a 
pleasurable environment while others have to start from the bottom rung 
of the ladder. Under the recommended scale, which you disparage, the 
graduate teacher will begin his career at £471 a year, rising after fifteen 
years to £726, with a further increment if he holds a post of special 
responsibility. ° 

Compare these figures with those of another profession, insurance, 
recruited from the same source, the secondary grammar school. The 
ambitious entrant will study for his associateship or fellowship diploma 
in his spare time and at his own expense over a period of five or six 
years. At 23 he will be earning £250 a year or thereabouts, and after 
fifteen more years, the maximum scale salary of £500 or £600 according 
to his choice of company. Posts of special responsibility carrying a 
salary of over £800 are relatively few. In counselling the community 
not to assume that the teaching profession is henceforth being adequately 
remunerated you appear to be greatly over-estimating the financial 
rewards of other professions of a similar status—Yours faithfully, 

PC.LL 
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A PARKE-DAVIS PRODUCT 
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THE EDITOR 


“Parliament House” 


Sin.—May I be allowed to correct Mr. Harold Nicolson on one rather 
important point. In his kind allusion to my book Parliameni House, in 
his Marginal Comment of November 3rd—and I am honoured to know 
that he has enjoyed reading the book—he states that I may be 9 

in thinking that M.P.s bow to an imaginary altar, and not to the Speaker 
as such. This, Sir, is precisely what I do not think! This is a legeng 
which, in my view, has grown up, and Mr. Nicolson has done me a 
great service in drawing my attention to what may be an obscurity 
in my own attempt to correct it. And I trust he will forgive me if | 
have misled him. I must plead the great compression necessary in a 
work of this kind which renders the misreading of a footnote only too 
easy.—I am, Sir, etc., MAuRIce Hastings, 

18 Royal Avenue, Chelsea, S.W.3. 


Delegates to U.N. 


Sir,—Janus deplores the enforced return of three M.P.s to the duties 
for which they were elected and for which they are paid, but he does not 
tell why it is necessary for the British delegation to the United Nations 
Assembly to be Members of Parliament. Indeed, Sir, one might adduce 
excellent reasons for sending persons who would not be neglecting 
their proper duties and whose absence from the country would not 
deprive a large number of people of the Parliamentary representation 
to which they are entitled—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, A. Piney, 

152 Harley Street, W.1. 

[Janus writes: It has always been held, both in League of Nations 
and in United Nations days, that it is important to associate the House 
of Commons as closely as possible with such international bodies, 
M.P.s have wider responsibilities (as Burke pointed out emphatically to 
the electors of Bristol) than are involved in merely representing the 
interests of one limited locality.] 


The Green Ray 


Sin,—Mr. George G. Hopkinson’s letter on “ Blue Moons and Green 
Light,” with its quotations from Sir William Bragg, must have been 
welcomed by many beside myself. Mr. Hopkinson mentions the green 
flash as being seen when the sun sets into a clear sea, but, as Lord 
Dunsany mentions, it may be seen also over the desert, and I have 
reason to believe elsewhere. I have never seen it at sea, but have done 
so at dawn, once from the summit of Ben Cleuch in the Ochils, the 
sun’s rising rim appearing for an instant like incandescent emerald; 


10, 


I do not think that hill—not much over 2.000 feet--commands a sea 
horizon in the right direction. Perhaps mist may produce the right 
conditions ? 


Amongst Jules Verne’s less-known works is a story called The Green 
Ray ; in it he describes the adventures of a group of people who go to 
the west coast of Scotland expressly to witness the phenomenon on the 
sea-horizon. Over and over again their attention is distracted at the 
crucial moment, but my memory of the book, read many years ago, 
tells me that they are eventually rewarded for their effort. That emerald 
flash is certainly a spectacle worth waiting for, if only because it 
inspired Jules Verne and interests interesting people—Yours faithfully, 

W. Kers_ey HOoLMes. 

The Glasgow Literary Club, Bath Street, Glasgow. 

Sir,—Your correspondent Mr. A. R. Clough is mistaken in_ thinking 
that the “green flash” at the instant that the sun sets in a clear sea 
is not seen in northern latitudes. In the course of seven summers spent 
in Brittany, near St. Malo, I have seen it many times. It is customary 
to look out for it there, when the conditions seem favourable, but it is 
a rare phenomenon and very striking.—Your obedient servant, 

Zeals, Warminster, Wilts. ELEANOR BRAITHWAITE WOOD. 


Madelon 


Sin.—Mr. Harold Nicolson is incorrect in thinking that the sub- 
stitution of “Foch, Joffre et Clemenceau” for “ Madelon, Madelon, 
Madelon ™ in the final verse of this favourite old French song was an 
addition of the old French woman whom he heard singing it. The 
substitution was made in the “Madelon de la Victoire "—a_ special 
version of the song to much the same tune that was composed in the 
summer of 1919 to commemorate the peace. I heard it sung many times 
in Le Havre at that time and bought myself a copy of the song and 
music which I kept for many years.—Yours, etc., J. P. BARDSLEY. 
Overseas Club, St, James's, S.WJ1. 
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“The first 
place for 
fitness is in 


the feet” 





**T have received letters of thanks 
from men and women all over the 
world who have benefited by 
wearing the Barker Shoe ’”’. 

Sir Herbert Barker Shoes are 
supplied and fitted by men and 
women who are proud to fit good 
shoes. Write for name of nearest 
supplier. 


ITNESS depends quite con- 


siderably on foot comfort. 
Sir Herbert Barker Shoes have 
been designed for perfect ease of 
the feet at all times and for all 
occasions. Their everyday use 
gives a new sense of foot-freedom 
and revitalised health. 
Sir Herbert Barker once wrote : 


Sir Herbert Barker Shoes 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
NORVIC SHOE CO. LTD., DEPT. 7, NORTHAMPTON 
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of anyone’s cigarettes (even your own) is not a 
virtue. To the hasty tempered it may be a sedative, 
to the forlorn it may be a solace; it may make the 
worried carefree, it may make the careless care 
less; for the pessimist it may be a counsel of hope, 
for the optimist it may be the confirmation of 
a dream... But even if your cigarette be a 
SOBRANIE never defend it on grounds of morality 
or necessity. It is mere pleasure undiluted—and in 


these sad times that is surely warranty enough, 





es * & x Sobranie ‘Virginia’ are 
s made by the makers of Balkan 
E Seobranie who have been making 
¢ perfect cigarettes since cigarette 
Pes smoking first began in this 
4 country over seventy years ago. 
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Before 
THE CHILLY WEATHER COMES... . 


Winter will soon be here again—and cold 
weather will mean discomfort and often suffer- 
ing, too, where there's no fire to warm the home. 





One of the Church Army’s special winter 
activities is the distribution of fuel to the very 
poorest, the aged, the sick, distressed gentle- 
women, and those unable to earn but little 
through some disability. 

For the sake of those who will be in need, it is 
necessary that the Church Army prepares NOW 
for its FUEL Fund. It must have money in hand— 
NOW-—and not wait until the bitter days of winter are 
here if this work is to be fully effective. 


Will you help by sending a gift now to The 
Rev. E. Wilson Carlile, General Secretary, 
Church Army, 55, Bryanston Street, London, W.| 


€HURCH ARMY 
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| Write for Investment booklet “C.4” and | 
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Anglicising Latin 


Bir.—Janus draws attention to Scrutator’s use of the double plural 


“ propagandas,” now nosing its way into our language There is an 
obvious analogy in the word “ operas,” well-established in its dramatic 
meaning, though deriving as a double plural from “ opus.” What seems 
t ne far more questionable is the pronunciation of “opus” with a 
long “o”™ this being allowed as an alternative accent in standard diction- 
aries, though never used in the plural “ opera But this would have 
been punishable in our schoo! days as a false quantity What advantage 
is there in perpetuating it? 1 should like to initiate a little propagandum 
that music critics and B.B. innouncers be discouraged from com- 
mitting the solecism Opus I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
I Khills, New Milton, Hants F. D. MERRALLS, 
Westminster Orators 
Sir I have always understood that Disraecli’s memorable phrase, 


Spectator of 
* rhetorician,” 


above-named article in the 
‘a sophistical”” (not sophisticated) 


writer of the 
Was 


gui ted by the 
November 3rd, 
etc. It is with diffidence that I venture to question the accuracy of this 
Yours faithfully, G. H. HAmMMonp. 
Lancs. 

It should be “ sophistical.” 


distinguished writer's quotation 
#2 Park Road Lytham 
{Our correspondent is right 


View 


Ep.] 


Number One 


Sin,—I have just addressed an envelope to one of my pupils now in the 
Royal Corps of Signals. I hope 1 have got his number correct; it is 
22404787. No. 22404787 may find the thought inspiring that at least 
22404786 other men have shared or are sharing his experiences. He 
may even. hazard a guess at the identity of No. 1. Was it the man who 
first sighted the Armada? Or even the Briton who signalled the approach 
of Caesar's legions? On the whole I expect that his imagination, like 
my pen, just boggles 

Alas, we no longer have Mr. Bernard Shaw to inform the authorities 
through the correspondence columns of The Times how many man-hours 
and square yards of paper would be saved for worthier pursuits if the 
Forces Planning Department sat down under this challenge and evolved 
All 1 dare hope to do is 
why im- 
HEDLEY WARR. 


a more compendious system of enumeration, 
cfficer into explaining 
obedient servant, 


School, Louth, Lincs. 


fo provoke a public relations this is 
Your 
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Preserving Walnuts 


Sir.—In his “ Country Life” notes in your issue of October 20th Mr. 
Richard Church asked if any reader could tell him how to preserve 
walnuts until Christmas May I suggest trying a method successfully 
adopted by a relative some thirty years ago, which proved highly 
successful last Christmas? Fill an earthenware jar or container up to 
the brim with the walnuts, cover top of container with a piece of 


and bury the whole in the earth to a sufficient depth to allow a 

inches deep. I found this method quite 
successful last few of the walnuts thus buried in a three- 
gallon size earthenware jar had gone bad, and even these were probably 
gotten before being placed in the jar.—Yours sincerely, G. F. BENNETT. 
Church Street, Minehead, Somerset. 


THERE ARE FEW 
THINGS DRIER TO 
DRINK THAN A 
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DRY GINGER ALE- 


WITH WHISKY, GIN OR BRANDY- 
OR.,.OF COURSE, ON ITS OWN 


SCHWEPPERVESCENCE LASTS THE WHOLE ORINK THROUGH 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


CominG up from Hampshire in the train the other day, I 


1950 


countryman who is specialising. He has a small holding of 
nd he grows flowers and vegetables which he sells direct 
a public house on the high where 


Phis publican, beside 


who ke road, 
motor-coaches run by day and by night. 


for the travellers with light refre¢hment and drinks, runs a gs 


bour eps 








and undertakes to sell anything portable, with reasonable profit for 
himself. People going down to the seaside for what the late Lord Curzog 
called a Be-ano apparently have a propensity to spend all their money 


before they get home. If any is left after the day by the sea, then it has 
to be got rid of on the way back. And here the enterprising road-side 
retailer reaps his harvest, and does well also for the local producers 


supply him 

Plants, cut flowers, seedlings, puppies, kittens, fruit and vegetables 
art-and-crafty goods of wood and leather, even paintings of locz nd- 
scapes, find a quick market 
their day out; they are in a good mood and even reckless. They throw 
countryman Not, perhaps 


t 


at high prices. The travellers have enjoyed 


the money about, and thus the profits 
healthy or dignfiied activity ; but it is a feature of present-day cour 
Much more could be 


life and needs to be recorded recorded, too, about 
day- and night-life on the arterial roads. I recall reading tl nuscript 
of an autobiography by a lorry-driver who carried goods between London 
and Yorkshire by night. He showed an isolated section of the 
munity whose queer nomadic circumstances are rapidly making then 

an almost a-social group with a morality of their own, a special slang 
and the strangest domestic habits. They have a pathology too, for the 
occupation of lorry-driving, at speeds enforced by time-schedules, is n 


one to which the human body takes without protest 


Death on the Roads 


While writing about life on the roads, I am reminded of 


For me, as for many other folk who love peace and quiet, the motor 
bicycle is nothing but an evil. I do not propose to give the precious 
space of my column to statistics, but I would remind readers that most 
of the road casualties, especially the fatal ones, are motor-cyclists and 
their pillion riders. So many of these mad young Lochinvars of the 
twentieth century make a kind of sex-play of temporary power while 
on their two wheels, forgetting the demoniac fore tent be th then 


The results are horrifying. | have witnessed seve motor-cycic 


one of them quite recently, and I am filled with misery even by the 
recollection of those dreadful moments. But such moments are common 
in country life today. Bad driving, owing to the return of son worn 


out cars to the roads since petrol was freed, and to sheer ca 
incompetence and brutal selfishness, is more in evidence now than e 
road in the shires of Britain is now a seam of fire, on 


later some innocent victim will be J 


Every 


which sooner or 


before. 


immolat 
thi Paice, 


In the Garden 


Having supervised the re-laying of the York stones on the hither-side 
of the ornamental pond, I have been sowing fresh lawn-seed ere the 
grass was disturbed, and setting bulbs. This last is one of the most 
hopeful operations in the gardener’s life. I have set aconites in the 
grass. The aconite is a modest thing, even a shabby thing with ils 





is the first flower, preceding ev 


[hat is its value, 


rather rubbed gold petals. 
snowdrop. And to what a 
for we know what it preludes 

Under the great weeping willow which overhangs the pond I am plat 
ing the spring-flowering cyclamen coum, which loves shade that i 
with sunlight. Further out, and forked into the interstices between 
flagstones, I have set my favourite, the grape hyacinth or blue muscari. 
I love this not only for its Keats-like blue, but for its classical shape. 
It reminds me of the tip of the thyrsus carried by the grape-god Dionysus, 
that magic cone which has become since the days of Greek design 
symbol of formalised pattern. It is thus like a Greek 
Anthology ; and, appearing in an English garden among the more cafe 
ess blooms and untrammelled first foliage of our northern springs, tt 
is a miracle that reminds me of the origins of our European civilisation, 
even its outposts in these islands 

In addition to the usual daffodils, jonquils, tulips and hyacint 
are other bulbs which give delight in March and April. The ‘uip 
kaufmanniana, or water-lily tulip, which flowers in March and spreads 
out its flaming petals over a diameter of four inches ; the dainty 
the trillinm grandifiorum with its three waxy 


But it 
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meal is it the appetiser! 
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petals; the star of Bethlehem (ornithogalum)—all 
the garden in the opening weeks of the flower-cavalcade. 
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too. So do TI. They make most of them.) 
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“DO GHAUFFEURS TALK T.l.? 


Viewed from behind, chauffeurs seem taciturn. Seen from the side 
they prove to know a lot — which is why many passengers prefer the front seat. And talking to chauffeurs 
takes you straight to TI, since there’s hardly a car on the road to- 
day which could do without its TI components. Some of these, of The Adelphi, London, W.C.2 (Trafalgar 


like the axles and the steering column, are merely vital. Some, like 


p ante “ree ‘ames; -cidedlv con- : 
bumpers, tubular seats or windscreen frames, are decidedly con of presides tien, of Viyiies thd competente, 
venient. Some, like special enamels and fittings, make all the of wrought aluminium alloys, electrical appli- 


difference to looks . . . (Chauffeurs know a lot about traffic signs, 


@® THE SURNAME OF A THOUSAND THINGS 












The letters TI mean Tube Investments Limited, 


5633). They also stand for the thirty producing 


companies of the co-ordinated TI group, makers 


ances, pressure vessels, paints, road signs, metal 
furniture... and essential mechanical parts fora 


thousand and one things which everybody uses. 
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From East Africa comes this commendation of the 
“quality and ubiquity” of PUNCHBOWLE Tobacco. 


(Here is his full letter) 


tn 
lad i the die 
aerize peasuTe 
Yours fatthfu 
Smokers ‘broad can arrange for regular personal despatches. Ex-Bond and British Duty Free, in | 
* %. parcels, to many lands but not as yet to all, Write: Barneys Bureau, 24, Holborn, E.C.1, | 
*%Punchbowle (/u/) Barneys (wed and Parsons Pleasure (w/d) 


(316) Made by John Sinclair Ltd., Bath Lane Factory, Newcastle upon Tyne @ ' 








~ An Annuity 


will offset reductions in income 


for a man aged 65 (or a woman aged 70) the gross income for 
life from an annuity is over 10% of the purchase money. 
(For residents in some countries payments are exempt from U.K. tax.) 


Enquire for details at your age 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No shareholders No commission 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS 


HERE is a double charm about personal anthologies, the lish edition. In this, her own selection from all that she has written 

charm of their surprising and idiosyncratic inclusions—and in over thirty years, one can follow a complete line of development 

in these Dr. Sitwell’s little book is rich indeed—and that of — from the technical experiment and fascinated detachment from life 
their unexpected juxtapositions. Who would have supposed that a of the “ Fagade ” poems to the mastery and compassion of “ The 
piece by a young American, Jose Garcia Villa, would find its natural Song of the Cold,” “ The Bee Keeper ” and “ The Shadow of Cain.” 
place in her section devoted to Christmas Day between a sentence Between these two peaks of achievement lies “Gold Coast 
from St. Bernard and Southwell’s familiar “ Burning Babe”? Customs,” the equivalent in Edith Sitwell’s development of Eliot's 
“Tom o° Bedlam ” and Blake's “ Chimney Sweeper” are obviously =“ Waste Land,” a central and sustained indictment of a society which 
denizens of the same city, but the imagery of an extract from the — she had hitherto viewed as no more than a clockwork puppet-show 
Book of Job derives unexpected freshness from being placed to be mocked to the tune of its own popular songs. The lack of 
between two of Arthur Waley’s translations. Such are the merits feeling in these early poems is more apparent than real. The poet 
of A Book of the Winter ; on each aspect of the season, on the saw her fellow-men as so many “maimed dwarfs.” Perhaps her 
brightness around the hearth, on the cold outside, and on the _ first reaction to this discovery was to blame the age. Once giants 
darkness in the heart that awaits the fires of spring, Dr. Sitwell finds had walked the earth, strong and purposeful ; but now— 


passages that are united, whatever their dissimilarities in age, theme “The air is like a jarring bell 

or speech, by the rare beauty of their language. She has the finest That jangles words it cannot spell, 
of ears for the cadences of good writing in whatever medium. So And black as Fate, the iron trees 

as a bedside book, or merely to be slipped into the pocket against Stretch thirstily to catch the breeze.” 


a dull journey, her anthology will be found to contain pleasures to From such a world she would fly to the childhood reveries and 
be savoured one by one, and more than once, by anyone who loves aristocratic past of “ Troy Park.” It is the poems of this Troy Park 
poetry. epoch that Dr. Sitwell has most drastically rewritten or rejected in 

* * * * compiling her collected volume. Yet it is in one of these pieces, 
“ The Elegy for Dead Fashion,” that the crowning motive of com- 
passion makes its first and most dramatic appearance in her writing 
Mourning her faded nymphs in their tattered finery of a past cen- 
tury, she at the same time assumes responsibility for the death that 
has overtaken them. It is our mountain-high forgetfulness, she 
says, piled above their dead bones, that is to blame for their loneli- 


But there is a third charm about this particular anthology which 
outweighs the other two, and that is the light which it throws on 
the preferences of the poet who made it. The pedestrian history of 
literature is always ready with a list of influences alleged to have 
worked on any and every writer It is all to the good, therefore, 
that this writer has herself indicated those of her predecessors who 
have contributed something to her style or her way of thought, es; it is our deadness of heart that has created the sorry puppets 
Dr. Sitwell achieved an independent vision at so early an age that, that people the world. But, she asks: 
except for Rimbaud, who taught her the déréglement des sens, his “Do these Dead, shivering in their raggedness 
deliberate confusion of auditory with visual imagery, one might Of outworn flesh, know us more dead, and guess 
almost say that she has been subject to few major influences in the How day rolls down, that vast eternal eg 
literary sense. Yet from her choices in this anthology one can judge Shuts each in his accustomed grave, alone 2 
the extent of her debt to Blake and to Christopher Smart for her ” ° ° . 
mastery of the long line. Her line is more plastic and richer in 
internal harmonies, but essentially the cadences of the “Song of 
the Cold” mark only one further stage of independence from the 
iambic norm beyond that reached by Blake in the “ Four Zoas.” 
Dr. Sitwell’s affinities have never been with “free verse.” Having 
learned in her “ Sleeping Beauty ” phase to master both blank verse 
and the eighteenth-century couplet, she has in the last two decades 
developed a rhetoric just as strict, although dependent on the internal 
texture of the line rather than on its length or on rhyme. Many of 
the prose passages which she has chosen throw light on her poetry 
also, though light of another kind, by revealing the ore from which 

‘ her imagery has been refined Her reading would seem always to 
be conditioned by the poet's search for myth or metaphor that 
will serve as the kernel for a poetic passage. For her imagery has 
not yet become fixed ; the contra#$t between “ The Bee Keeper,” 
which takes its fable from the Upanishads, “ The Coat of Fire” 
with its references to The Tibetan Book of the Dead, and the more 
Christian imagery of many of the last great poems points to Dr. 
Sitwell’s continued dependence on her geading. There will come a 
time, no doubt, when she will no longer require to look for imagery 
outside her own experience In the meantime, however, such an 
anthology as this is interesting as a source book that throws 
occasional light on her poetry itself. 


“ 


From those lines to the justly famous “ Lullaby,” addressed toa 
child of 1940 or 1941, orphaned by the steel eggs of the pterodactyl 
plane, and on to the poems of horror aroused by the Hiroshima 
bomb, this theme of compassion is developed with greater certainty 
and with an imagery in which the fortuitous and the freakish yield 
increasingly to a basic simplicity of statement. The poet's final 
standpoint is profoundly religious. Accepting old age as her fulfil 
ment, she cannot accept the death of the heart. Yet more terrible 
than the cold is its cause, the “ conflagration of all the sins of the 
world.” For man consumed by the private fire of his own desires 
has no warmth to spare for his neighbour. To this point the poet 
advanced in “ The Coat of Fire.” Gropingly, behind all phenomena, 
she detects a unity and a purpose ; and this without blinding herself 
to that cruelty and ugliness which we must feel as evil, even when 
we know that on a higher plane of reality it is part of a scheme 
whose values we may glimpse but not comprehend. Her affirmation 
is the more valid for her fearless acceptance of the worst, and her 
refusal ever to dissociate herself from the society and the state ot 
death that she satirizes. She speaks as one maimed for the maimed, 
and in speaking ceases to be maimed. 

Meanwhile, Dr. Sitwell’s mastery over her long line has grown 
to the seemingly effortless dexterity displayed in t.e conclusion of 
such a poem as “ Out of School,” one of the new pieces in the 
American volume: 


* * * * : . 
: ,; . : . ‘And fear not change or Time and darkness, but behold 
There is no book of poetry published since Yeats’s death to be The elements are but as qualities 
compared with her Canticle of the Rose, now reprinted in this coun- That change forever, like all things that have known generatios, 
try and published in the U.S.A. for the first time last autumn, with like a gold 
her introduction and half-a-dozen new poems not included in the Eng- Image taking a new form forever—mutable 
_— - . — As the child who is innocence and oblivion, acceptance, 
A Book of the Winter. By Edith Sitwell. (Macmillan. 7s. 6d.) A new beginning, primal motion, a self-moving game that changes 
The Canticle of the Rose. By Edith Sitwell. (Macmillan 15s.) Like the heart of forgetful Spring.” 


{American edition, The Vanguard Press. $.3.75.] 
Facade and Other Poems: 1920-1935. Reprinted with introductory . 
essay by Jack Lindsay (lMuckworth. 8s. 6d.) J. M. COHEN. 


Such affirmation is the mark of a great poet. 
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The Way of Man according to the 
Teaching of Hasidim 
MARTIN BUBER, author of Paths in Utopia 


Martin Buber has chosen a few traditional stories from the 
teaching of the Hasidim, ‘the pious.’ He has interpreted 
them in six short essays and thereby shown a way of life 
which lies near to the centre of Judasism. 4s. Gd. net 


The Perennial Scope of Philosophy 
KARL JASPERS 


A series of six lectures, in which Karl Jaspers re-defines the 
position of philosophy in the world to-day, particularly in 
relation to science and theology, and outlines his own point 
of view. 10s. 6d. net 


Psychotic Art 
FRANCIS REITMAN, M.D., D.P.M. 


A study of the art products of the mentally ill, including an 
analysis of the likeness between some modern paintings and 
psychotic art. Illustrated. 16s. net 


Theatre, Drama and Audience 
in Goethe’s Germany 
W. H. BRUFORD, author of Chekhov and his Russia 


The author discusses the connection of life with drama in 


Goeihe’s Germany. It is a study of the drama in its 
passive and active relations with the life of the time and with 
the theatre. 21s. net 





ROUTLEDGE AND KEGAN PAUL 




















WILLIAM SANSOM 


The Passionate North 


“T enjoyed every story in it, and two of 
them confirm my belief that Mr. Sansom 
is the most spirited writer of his genera- 
tion.” —Raymonp Mortimer, Sunday Times. 


8s. 6d. 


GIUSEPPE MAROTTA 
Neapolitan Gold 


“ Pure gold.”°—Desmonp MacCartny. 
“ Enchanting.”—Compton MACKENZIE. 
* Wonderful.”"—Henry Reep, B.B.C. 
“One of the few geniuses of true comedy 


alive.”—AUBREY MENEN. 


8s. 6d. 
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BOOK SOCIETY CHOICE——-40th THOUSAND ats 


Strait and Narrow 
GEOFFREY COTTERELL 
“ Very little escapes the sardonic eye of Mr. Cotterell—an 
eye worthy of Rose Macaulay at her most devastating.” 
MICHAEL SADLEIR (Sunday Times) 


“ Witty, entertaining and immensely readable.” 
416 pp. 10s. 6d. New Statesman 


Summer in the 
Country 


EDITH TEMPLETON 
“ Sensitive, controlled and wholly delightful.” 
MICHAEL SADLEIR (Sunday Times) 


** She brings to her first novel a European sophistication 
and elegance that our best writers have long and 
| conspicuously lacked.” 

10s. 6d. MARGHANITA LASKI (Observer) 


Mountain Rescue 
DOUGLAS HEWITT 


“ 4 good and exciting story.” 
9s. 6d. ERIC GILLETT (Sunday Chronicle) 


The Dead stay Young 


ANNA SEGHERS 


“ 4 writer of earnest gifts . . . a sensitive study, always 


interesting.” 
504 pp. 12s. 6d. LIONEL HALE (Observer) 


* 
In His Own Country 


A. G. STREET 
These selections from five of Mr. Street’s earlier books 
form an impressive record of twelve years of country 
life. Fully illustrated by Lionet Epwarps. 15s. 


Chapters of Life 


SIR CHARLES PETRIE 





CONTAINING THE OFFICIAL | defence.” 
BRITISH RULES. 6s. | 3s. 6d. Daily Telegraph 


“ Fascinating . . . there is hardly a page that is not 

enriched by anecdote or witticism.” 

los. Liverpool Post 
| 
| . 
| imperia) How to win at 
_ Canasta Bridge 
CHARLES GOREN and H. ST. JOHN INGRAM 
RALPH MICHAELS ** Filled with excellent advice 
Should settle any canasta | in non-technical language, 
arguments.” Belfast Telegraph | covering bidding, play and 
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Reviews of the Week 


Interplanetary Flight 


The Conquest ol Space. By Willy Ley, with paintings by Chesley 


Bonestell, (Sidgwick and Jackson, 18s.) 


ive possibility of being able to make a voyage to the moon has 
an inherent fascination for the mind of man, and has formed the 
theme of many romances. If the earth had no atmosphere, a 
projectile could be shot away from the earth if its initial velocity 
was greater than seven miles a second. The resistance ol the 
atmosphere would be so great, however, that a far higher velocity 
of projection would be needed. A much more hopeful method is 
to use a rocket, whose steady thrust will rapidly take it to a 
sufficient height for the air resistance to be practically negligible 
The development of the V2 rocket by the’ Germans during the 
recent war and subsequent developnnts in rocket flight have 
brought the possibility of reaching the moon much nearer. In the 
United States, using a two-step method, in which a smaller rocket 
was projected from a V2 rocket when at the top of its flight, a 
height of 250 miles has been reached. 

Promising as these developments are, much further technical 
progress in obtaining higher exhaust velocities and a greater ratio 
of weight of fuel to total load will be essential before there is 
any prospect of sending a rocket to the moon. It is premature 
to say—as is said on the flap of this book—that we are entering 
the third astronomical era ; in the first era the planets were observed 
by the naked eye, in the second by the telescope, and in the third 
era the planets can be visited. The possibilities of interplanetary 
flight can nevertheless now be studied as within the range of practical 
achievement and no longer as mere idle speculation. 

Some of the problems considered in this book belong to the 
more remote future. It is suggested that a rocket might be tilted 
over, when at a sufficient height outside the earth's atmosphere, 
so as to orbit the earth and by means of telemetering instruments 
to send various types of information to the earth, and that the 
unmanned orbital rocket might be succeeded by a manned “ station 
in space,” which would be not only a valuable laboratory but w hich 
might serve also as a refuelling place for rocket ships 

After an elementary discussion of the principles of rocket pro- 
jection and of the requirements for sending a rocket to the moon 
or to one of the planets, the book is devoted to a consideration of 
the physical conditions on these bodies in which the present state of 
knowledge on these matters is fairly summarised. The special 








Joseph C. Harsch 

THE CURTAIN ISN’T IRON 

Is Europe fatally and finally divided ? Harsch, famous for 
his American Commentary broadcasts, has travelled ex- 
tensively behind the Iron Curtain, finding the barrier not 


impenetrable, and Russian domination far from complete. 


&s. 6d. 


John Burgan 
LONG DISCOVERY 


This is a novel of life in a Pennsylvanian coal-town, set 
among noble woods and valleys, where the restlessness 
of the young generation brings trouble and sometimes 


10s. 6d. 


tragedy. 


Alwarez del Vayo 
THE LAST OPTIMIST 


A brilliant Spanish journalist and diplomat looks back on 
the progress of World Socialism, on countries he has seen 
in war and exile, and re-asserts his hopes for mankind. 18s. 














interest of the book lies in the illustrations by Chesley Bonestell, 
many of which are in colour. One series of these illustrates the 
appearance of the earth as seen from distances up to four thousand 
miles above its surface. Another series is devoted to the topo- 
graphy of the moon. A third series shows representations of the 
appearance of different planets. Particularly striking are several 
showing what Saturn would look like when viewed from several of 
its satellites. Though these pictures are, of course, purely imagina- 
tive, the artist has been at great pains to make them as accurate 
as possible in their geometrical detail and, pictorially, in accordance 
with modern views of the conditions on the various bodies. They 
convey, in a much more graphic manner than any astronomical 
photographs can possibly do, a vivid idea of how different the 
moon and the other planets are, not only from the earth but also 
from each other. H. SPENCER JONES. 


A Public Servant 


By Sir Harold Butler. (Fabe ?. 


Hts is an unusually stimulating book. It is not in the strict sense 
an autobiography. Persons concern Sir Harold Butler less than 
subjects ; and his own life is primarily of interest to him in so far 
as it has enabled him to arrive at informed conclusions on the large 
movements of contemporary history. Most memoirs are casual 
gleanings which leave the reader to do his threshing for himself: 
these recall rather a combine harvester, covering wide tracts of land 
and setting grain aside from straw with the utmost precision on 
the way. 

Sir Harold graduated from the Local Government Board, where 
he dealt with vaccination fees and learnt some valuable lessons in 
the correct use of delay as an administrative weapon, to criminals, 
prisons and Police at the Home Office. From then onwards he had 
the good fortune to be in at the start of a series of major develop- 
ments. He was a member of the British delegation which cham- 
pioned, and indeed invented, the doctrine of sovereignty of the 
air-space at the first international air conference, held in Paris in 
1910; when war broke out he was concerned with the blockade; 
he was at the Ministry of Labour when the Whitley Committee 
reported ; and he saw the I.L.O. through its birth-pangs at the Peace 
Conference, becoming (as we all know) himself its second 
Director. It is with the establishment of the I.L.O., when “ the air 
was full of the bright optimism of morning,” that the book ends. 

How dull such a story might be in other hands! But in Sir 
Harold's, notwithstanding an occasional flat passage (for his clear 
prose never surprises), it contrives to be absorbing. There are 
incidents that remain in the memory: a group of generals dining 
by candlelight in France in 1918 and explaining, to the horror of 
the optimistic visiting Minister of Labour, that Norman Angell was 
quite right; Mr. Lloyd George arriving spruce and smiling in a 
grey morning coat to settle an industrial crisis ; an English Admiral 
taking affairs into his own hands at an international conference— 
and, after stating his Government's position, thundering out “Jy 
suis, j'y reste! ” But the essential quality derives from the use of past 
and present to illuminate each other. Whether the subject is the 
change in function of the civil service (it was found at the I.L.O. 
that Austrian civil servants were the best, because the most con- 
sistently exposed to criticism at home), the frustrations of industrial 
reformers or the making of the inter-war Europe, it is the mastery 
of evidence acquired over some forty years’ close attention to public 
questions that gives their exceptional interest to Sir Harold’s 
analyses. 

The worst fate likely to befall this book would be to be taken 
up by the Conservative Central Office on the strength of a lively 
exposition of the trade unions’ dilemma when a Government put in 
by themselves controls the managerial side of industry. While the 
Left might retaliate by pointing to some unsparing comments on 
past Conservative conduct, such patronage or such retaliation would 
be equal misuse of a work designed to be read, as it was written, 
sine ira ac Studio. It is not necessary to accept every conclusion, 
nor even every question, to find such a book valuable ; and Confi- 
dent Morning might profitably be adopted as compulsory reading 
by all those concerned, directly or indirectly, nationally or inter- 
nationally, with the practical conduct of public affairs. 
Letrice FOWLER. 


Confident Morning. 12s. 6d.) 
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ObD OAU 
THE LIFE OF JOHN JERVIS 
EARL OF ST. VINCENT 
ADMIRAL SIR WILLIAM JAMES 


* A spirited portrait of an indomitable leader "— 


The Daily Telegraph 


‘ This tribute from one admiral to another is the more 
interesting for being long overdue’ —The Observer 
15s. net 


* 


Hecfor Bolitho 


A BIOGRAPHER’S NOTEBOOK 


‘An urbane and pleasant collection of personal and 
biographical episodes . given distinction by an 
observant eye, a graceful style and Mr. Bolitho’s ever- 
present gift for the nice delineation of character.’ 

The Observer. 12s. 6d. net 


This is the book which contains the remarkable 
private letters « f Queen Marie « { Roumania to 
her American friend 
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The Venlo Incident 
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JEAN ROSS 
The Gothic House 


va Scote thor A book ch is ** one of the 

as instinctive sense of ost remarkable narratives to 

/ ‘ World War 11.°— 

‘ ended ,""— uss eral Hlustrated with 
r(S, Times). tes, 6d, net 27 rej ctions, 128, 6d, net 
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DORIS LESLIE D. A. PONSONBY 
That Enchantress Family of Jaspard 


e of Abigail Hill, Lady A Set London of the 
that is ** unflaggingly 720’ s—a ovel in which the 
ginely readable — Jolin characters spring to life. Recom 
(Eve ‘ ews). Daily Mail mended tolovers of the Eighteenth 


I k-of-the month, 12s, 6d. net Century 128, 6d. net 
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Sumpt ously illustrated, 218, net 
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. | 
| Immortal Wife | 
| *,. .. has twin advantages. Firstly, it is a true story ; 
} secondly it covers what is probably the most interesting | 
period of American history—from the exploration of 
overland routes into California, until after the Civil War.’ | 


Books of To-Day. 15s. net 
A Short Trot With A Cultured 
Mind 
PATRICK CAMPBELL 


vlustrated by RONALD SEARLE 
‘TI Jaughed to excess over this outrageous book of stories.’ 
John Hadfield in The Sunday Times. 7s. 6d. net 


Americans in Glasshouses 
LESLIE JAMES 


*The sarcasm is sophisticated and streamlined; the 
references are recondite; and the fantasy crops out 
incalculably.” Times Literary Supplement. 8s. 6d. net 


H. M. Stanley 
A. J. A. SYMONS 


A remarkable biography of one of the most famous of 
the pioneers in African exploration. 7s. 6d. net 
November 27th 
Emin. Governor of Equatoria 
A. J. A. SYMONS 


The story of Emin Pasha, obscure German doctor at 
Khartoum, until sent by Gordon to be Governor of 
Equatoria. 7s. 6d. net 
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enables you to buy or borrow from Harrods any book 
in print. 


THE BOOK SHOP 


Spacious and well stocked with the widest range of 
books of every description, 


THE LIBRARY 


Offers every member not only a ‘guaranteed’ service 





eovering all the newest popular books, but also a 
personal service from a particular librarian whose job 
it is to vet to know the member's tastes and wishes. 


CHILDREN’S LIBRARY 
which provides continuous reading, either for the 
whole year or for holidays only, at minimum cost. 
W rite for ¢ hildren’s Library Pre spectus 


COMPLETE 
BOOK SERVICE 


HARRODS LTD SLOane 124 
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These are library facilities second to none in the country. 2 
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FABER BOOKS 


Confident Morning Sir HAROLD BUTLER 


The well-known diplomat’s memoirs contrast the solid self-assurance of the 
old order which ended in 1914, with the alternating fear and hope that have 
since overtaken the Western democracies. 12s. 6d. 


Return From Utopia RICHARD LAW 


The well-known M.P.discusses the social, political and economic tendencies 
of today, and the prospect before humanity. 12s. 6d. 


Conditions of Freedom JOHN MacMURRAY 


* Deals with things of fundamental reality . , . should be read by everyone.’ 
— Observer. 6s. 


The Age of Terror LESLIE PAUL 
* Should be widely read. Mr. Paul is fair-minded and nothing escapes his 
searching criticism.’—Liverpool Daily Post. 

* Describes how the ideas and events of the modern centuries have led to 
the present crisis, of which he draws a convincing picture.’—Birmingham 
Post. with maps. 18s. 


Settlers edited by JOHN HALE 
Illuminating excerpts from the journals and letters of early colonists in 
Canada, Australia, South Africa and New Zealand. 

with contemporary illustrations. 25s. 
Invitation to Morocco ROM LANDAU 


Morocco and its peoples, from Sultan to peasant, come to vivid life in these 
unconventional travels. 40 photographs. 18s, 


A Short History of the Second World War 
STRATEGICUS 

* Should enable the ordinary reader to place “ his war ”’ in perspective.’— 

Bulletin & Scots Pictorial. with maps. 16s. 


Strange Cases GEORGE SAVA 
*Tells of five ordinary people whose natures take queer turns and cause 
them much concern . . . will be of wide general interest.’—Evening Herald. 
10s. 6d. 

Wheat and Chaff A. G. STREET 
These selected broadcast talks distil the essence of the English countryside. 
tllustrated. 12s. 6d. 

A Country Scrap-book LILIAS RIDER HAGGARD 
The Times Lit. Supp. 


tllustrated. 12s. 6d 





* Arises directly out of life.’ 
mystery and detection 
A Tomb With a View LANCE SIEVEKING 


An eerie story with amusing situations in London and gay, sunny Monte 
Carlo. 10s. 6d. 


Murder Will Out 


Author of The Dep 


ROY VICKERS 
nt of Dead Ends, 9s. 6d. 


Knave Takes Queen PETER CHEYNEY 


Episodes, all amat t! cidal, 9s. 6d. 
Death Iwo Doors VICARS BELL 
Author « and The Dodo, Rs. 6d. 
Gold and Gaiters C. A. ALINGTON 
Author ! i tc, 8s. Od. 
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The Third Man’s Story 


By Oliver Philpot. 153.) 


By now there can be few people in England who have not read, 
or watched on the screen, the adventures of two of the escapers 
from the Stalag Luft IIf Wooden Horse. But there was a third 
man concealed inside it, and until now he has been as wrapped 
in mystery as Harry Lime himself. He is mentioned, of course, 
in Eric Williams's best-seller, but he disappeared alone into the 
night when the tunnel broke, and only reappeared, slightly unreally, 
a week or so later when he met the other two escapers in Sweden. 
The film tells us he was Mr. David Tomlinson. But what was he 
really like ? What happened to him during those few days when 
he achieved a war-time journey as fantastic as a journey to the 
moon in time of peace? Stolen Journey, the third man’s own 
account of his escape, gives us the answers. 

He was Oliver Philpot, an undramatic, Radley-and-Oxford- 
educated, business man, married, with two children, and one of 
the last people one would have expected to bother very much about 
escaping. His book is written without the romantic “ lift” which 
made The Wooden Horse so popular. It is a straightforward 
account, helped out by a great deal of photographic dialogue, of 
everything that happened to him between his crash into the North 
Sea in 1941 and his return two years later to the same aerodrome 
from which he had set out. He has nothing very profound to 
say. He is not that sort of man. He is quite content to describe 
everything he saw in meticulous detail. And indeed for those who 
have as yet read nothing of the extraordinary prisoners’ world of 
war-time Germany, as well as for those who cannot have too much 
of it, there is no need for more. 

fhe wooden horse itself does not appear until the second half 
of the book, which is as it should be, because Mr. Philpot is no 
Boys’ Own Paper escaper. He is camp shower ollicer, block coal 
officer, block liaison officer with the camp escaping committee. 
One thinks of him as a steady fellow, anxious to do his duty, but 
primarily a competent minor administrator. Imperceptibly he drifts 
into the wooden horse escape. When the scheme was already well 
under way he records himself honestly as saying to an outsider: 
“It’s a plumb crazy scheme—and if you ask me its life will only 
be a matter of hours.” But he sticks loyally to the work, and in 
the end off he sets, disguised as a Norwegian version of himself, 
with a black Homburg, a little suitcase, a trimmed moustache and 
a number of bogus papers permitting him to. visit margarine 
factories. And if you think there is nothing very heroic about 
such an escaper, read again the passage in which the demure 
margarine salesman climbs up the cable of a Swedish ship in a 
heavily guarded German dock, reaches the top, exhausted, only 
to find that it does not take him on to the deck, so climbs down 
again and, even more exhausted, begins to climb up a second 
cable. One is reminded of Yeats’s poem: “I have met them at 
close of day. fo ROBERT KEE. 


Stolen Journey. (Hodder and Stoughton, 


Westminster Waterman 
A. P. Herbert (Methuen. 


As everyone who knows him realises, Sir Alan Herbert’s command 
of humour conceals a great deal of earnest purpose 
enough of that is that he put to his credit an achievement beyond 
that of any other private Member in the last fifteen years by 
getting his Matrimonial Causes Bill on the statute-book in 1937, 
two years after his election as Junior Burgess for Oxford. The 
present volume travels from that election to the valedictory speech 
which (like so many projected valedictory speeches at the end of 
the 1945 Parliament) was never delivered, because Parliament, having 
adjourned before Christmas, was prorogued without ever meeting 
again. A. P. H. is both versatile and voluminous. In this (his 
fifty-fourth) book he is a little too voluminous. Close on five 
hundred pages, divided into eighty-two chapters, are generous 
measure for a period of fifteen years: and entertaining as the 
Junior—for one period Senior—Burgess’s speeches in the House 
always were, pages of small print lifted straight from Hansard 
break the run of a narrative rather badly. 

The book, of course, like the speeches, is full of entertainment 
Hardly one of the writer's manifold and varied activities (except 
his distinguished annual boat-race parties) is omitted. There is, of 
course, Parliament, and all the lost causes, as well as the brilliantly | 
won cause, that A. P. H. championed there ; there is the thrilling 
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for Christmas is 


THE TIMES BOOKSHOP 
CHRISTMAS LIST 


Write or call now to reserve a free copy. 
It includes a supplement on 
STATIONERY 
WRITING ACCESSORIES 
and LEATHER GOODS 


THE TIMES 


42 WIGMORE STREET, 
Telephone: WELbeck 3781 


LONDON, W.I. 
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by the author of ‘ Christianity & History’ 


The Whig Interpretation 
of History 


by HERBERT BUTTERFIELD 
Professor of Modern History, University of Cambridge 


A reissue of an important book, long out of print and 
much in demand: HAROLD NICOLSON said of it: 
‘This book has interested me exceedingly . . . within its 
130 pages are more home truths than in most of Acton, 
J. R. Green, or Macaulay.’ 7s. 6d. net 


The Creative Craftsman 
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Chairnian, The Crafts Centre, London 


A beautifully illustrated account of the development of the 
fine crafts, pottery, glass-making, metal work, furniture, 
textiles and lettering, etc., through the ages and of the 
lives and work of hand craftsmen in Britain to-day. 

160 line illustrations, 30 photographs, 21s. net 





Pitt vy. Fox: Father & Son 


by ERICH EYCK 


The life and times of the two William Pitts and of Henry 
and Charles James Fox. ‘Something more’ says one 
critic ‘ than a competent study by a competent professor ; 
it is a profound and sure analysis of England in the 18th 
400 pages, 21s. net 
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England: Past, Present, & Future 
By Douglas ferrold 


“The thinking is as vigorous as the style.. His reactions are 

authentic, not automatic; he sees past, present, and future as 
belonging to one historical process.’ 

MALCOLM MUGGERIDGE, Daily Telegraph. 

* .. enormously refreshing . . brilliantly told.’ The Spectator. 

* .. always provocative, often brilliant...’ Birmingham Post. 

Book Society Recommendation. 350 pages. 10s. 6d. net 


A Journey to Vienna 
By Mrs. Robert Henrey 


The journey was made to take film-star Bobby Henrey to play 

the lead in a new film, but the narrative develops into a moving 

study of the explosive tension of life in an international city. 

Coloured frontispiece and end-papers, photographs, 2 maps. 
16s. net 


Holland To-day 
By Cicely Hamilton 


‘Cicely Hamilton is expert in the portraiture of countries 

. straightforward and compact. . Any one going to Holland 
would do well to add it to his luggage.’ C. Vv. WEDGWOOD, Time 
and Tide. 12s. 6d. net 





Coming November 2 


The Alpine Annual 


7 arrangement with the Alpine Club, this first Alpine Annual is 
adapted from the 1949 issues of the Alpine Journal, and contains 
articles by Geoffrey Howard, Sir Charles Sherrington, G. F. 
Peaker, G. R. de Beer, T. Graham Brown (the editor), Michael 
Roberts, D. L. Busk, and others. With 28 pages of photographs 
and coloured frontispiece. 25s. net 















... the Foiio Soctety edition 
of INCOGNITA, Congreve’s 
sparkling novel of Florentine 
intrigue. It has full-colour en- 
gravings by VAN ROsseM and is 
bound in decorative cloth with 
leather spine. 


This beautiful book is not for 
sale—the Society is producing 
it for presentation to all its 
members. 


By joining the FoLtio Socirty 
you can, at low cost, build up a 
collection of the world’s great 
books in finely printed and 
bound illustrated editions. 


For illustrated prospectus giving full details of membership, hand 
coupon to any bookseller. In difficulty, write to : 


THE FOLIO SOCIETY, 10, Ryder Street, S.W.1. 
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story of the war record of H.M.S. Water Gipsy, Petty Officer Alan 
Herbert in command, between Hammersmith and Southend ; there 
are the contributions to Punch ; there are the musical plays like 
Big Ben and Bless the Bride. Uf Independent Member occasionally 
seems something of a medley, it is because its writer's life, through 
the war years in particular, was a medley itself. Primarily, as 
the title implies, this is a record of Parliamentary life ; but at every 
turn distraction comes breaking in, and we are whirled off to the 
theatre or down the Thames or across to Newfoundland (on nothing 
did Alan Herbert feel more strongly than the decision against a 
continuance of self-government for the oldest Dominion) or, now 
and then, to Oxford 

As an Independent (with, as he confesses, a slight leaning to 
the Right), A. P. H. filled a unique place in the House of Commons, 
and he would have achieved greater distinction if Private Members’ 
time had not been in abeyance for ten or eleven out of his fifteen 
years in the House ; for it was as a free-lance, bursting with ideas of 
reform, that he shone. He did just what a University Member should 
do, and his trenchant chapter on the abolition of the University 
franchise is one of the best in the book. A rather fuller discussion 
of the opportunities and the disabilities of the Independent Member 
would have been welcome; but one sound rule is laid down, in 
the private vow registered by this particular Independent Member, 
that he would never vote unless he was quite sure (a) what he 
was voting about, and (b) what he thought. Such freedom, coupled 
with independence of Whips in other respects, amply compensates 
the Independent Member for many other sweets he can never enjoy 
No Independent leaves a more obvious gap in the life of the House 
of Commons than A. P. H., and his book shows what the gap 
means, inevitably, to himself. He has made a notable addition to 
the numerous books on Parliament, though in that field his earlier 
The Ayes Have It, I think, remains his best contribution 

WILSON HARRIS 


“Little Masterpiece ” ? 


A Story by Duff Cooper. (Rupert 


i i 


Operation Heartbreak. Hart- 


Davis. 8s. 6d.) 


It is rumoured that publishers find short novels difficult to sell, and 
that it is not easy, therefore, to get them published. One regrets 
this, for the long-short story is a potentially fruitful literary form. 
But a novel is not necessarily a masterpiece just because it is short 
Mr. Morgan's The River Line was not one of his best efforts, and 
even the famous Olivia, despite Mr. MacCarthy’s fervent recom- 
mendation, must have seemed to some readers wildly overrated : 
I admit that this account of an adolescent girl's “ pash” for her 
teacher seemed to me rather a dreary little orchid from a literary 
hothouse (though it had ingredients that apparently still make for a 
coterie success in this country) What, then, can we honestly call 
“a little masterpiece” ? One thinks with nostalgia of Beerbohm’s 
Zuleika Dobson—it has the length of an average novel but is 
essentially within the category; of Turgenev’s miraculous Firs¢ 
Love; of David Garnett’s poetic Lady into Fox; and, at other 
levels, of The Diary of a Nobody and The Young Visiters. By 
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in the NEW NATURALIST series 
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J. E. Lousley 


“We have now come to look forward to 
the next contribution in the New Natur- 
alist series with the eager expectation 
of a schoolboy opening his birthday 
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MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 


Illustrated in colour and black-and-white. 21s. 
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the way, as a study of society, how very much more interesting 
is Daisy Ashford’s innocent little classic than Mr. Henry Green’s 
deliberately sophisticated Nothing, which is as monotonous ag 
Ravel's “ Bolero,” and has an impressionist manner and punctuation 
which Miss Ashford long ago anticipated with artless intuition 

And now here comes another candidate for the laurels of qa 
“ little masterpiece.” Loving care has been taken over the baptism 
of Operation Heartbreak, and it goes forth adorned by a green band 
which records that it is the “ Book Society Fiction Choice,” and 
that Mr. Compton Mackenzie (who is, incidentally, a member of 
the committee of the Book Society) has already pronounced it a 
“ littke masterpiece” This is a powerful opinion from which one 
naturally hesitates to dissent, but I cannot honestly agree with it 
Of course, I can see what Mr. Compton Mackenzie means. The 
story is based on a good idea, and superficially this idea is ably 
worked out; what makes the book, in my view, something less 
than a “ little masterpiece ” is that the language, for the most part, 
is undistinguished and the characters mere puppets who never come 
to life. 

The story opens well with a sketch of three Englishmen in a 
foreign country travelling to the coast to attend the funeral of an 
English officer who has been found dead in mysterious circum- 
stances. Then there is a switch to the childhood of the hero, 
Willie Maryngton, whose career occupies the remainder of the 
160 pages. By the author’s intention, all too well fulfilled, Maryng- 
ton is a dull character. He enters the Army, and while serving 
in India falls in love with Daisy, “a pretty girl of a very English 
type,” who jilts him by running away with someone else. Maryng- 
ton is not very successful in the Army ; he is not promoted Major, 
and eventually, back in England, he sends in his papers and sets 
up “a small training stable under Naticnal Hunt rules.” He also 
falls in love with a childhood friend called Felicity, who eventually 
becomes his mistress but who refuses to marry him. Before the 
1939 war he rejoins his regiment, but to his intense disappointment 
he is not sent to the front. 

The only interesting thing that heppens to Maryngton happens 
after he has died suddenly of pneumonia, during the war, in his 
early forties. The news that he has died, and that he was con- 
veniently without relatives, reaches the ear of a Brigadier who is 
in charge of a hush-hush department concerned with deceiving the 
enemy. The Brigadier feels that he must take advantage of a 
heaven-sent opportunity to use Maryngton’s corpse for the service 
of his country. By a remarkable coincidence, the beautiful Felicity 
is employed in this same department, and she writes a letter of fare- 
well to Maryngton, belatedly assuring him of her “ deathless love.” 
This is placed on the body together with some of Maryngton’s 
personal possessions and a waterproof packet containing a number 
of false despatches, ostensibly of the highest importance. Maryng- 
ton is posthumously, and ironically, promoted Major ; in due course 
his uniformed body is washed ashore on the coast of a (theo- 
retically) neutral country ; and, as had been hoped, the forged 
despatches are thence conveyed to the enemy, “ where the false 
information that they contained powerfully contributed to the 
success of one of the greatest surprises ever achieved in military 
history.” 

It is by no means impossible that a dead body was used in 
just this way during the war of 1939-45, and there may be some 
doubt whether it was desirable for Sir Duff Cooper to make quite 
such a frank display of British ingenuity ; but these considerations 
do not touch the merit of the tale. The truth is that the last twenty 
pages of Operation Heartbreak are moving and exciting, but that 
much of the rest is tedious. In imitation, perhaps, of Mr. Somerset 
Maugham, Sir Duff Cooper has chosen a cut-and-dried method of 
presentation ; but too often he seems to have failed to perceive 
the subtle distinction between simplicity and banality. There is an 
embarrassing scene, for example, in which Maryngton confronts 
an actor friend at dusk in a London street during the early days 
of the war. Because the actor’s face is covered with make-up, 
Maryngton is silly enough to suspect him of moral degeneracy, but 
he is told that the actor is in fact hurrying to a recruiting office 
in the hope of passing as less than his age in the poor light. The 
following dialogue ensues: 

“Oh, Horry, how splendid! 
person to do a thing like this.” 

“I know.” Horry looked almost ashamed of himself. “I'm not 
so keen on King and Country and all that stuff, but when I think 
about those blasted Nazis I just feel that I can’t walk on to the stage 
— make an ass of myself as long-as one of the bastards is left 
ative 


I thought that you'd be the last 
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The Great Exhibition 1851 


by Yvonne ffrench. A profusely illustrated history of 
the Exhibition written with humour and understanding. 

The author has had access to many original and official 
documents. 


Book Society Recommendation. 


Demy 8vo 289 pages 18s. 


The Mystery of Being 


volume one of the Gifford Lectures 1949-50, entitled 
Reflection and Mystery, . by-Professor Gabriel Marcel. 
An enquiry into the metaphysical grounds of religious 
thinking. 


Demy 8vo 219 pages 1 gs. 


The Tolstoy Story 


the diaries of Tolstoy’s favourite daughter, Tetiana 
Sukhotin- Tolstoy. The intimate home life of the Tolstoy 
family: the great philosopher, as his children and 
friends saw him: and inimitable pictures of Russian 


life are all brilliantly described. 
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HAROLD’S LEAP 


: by 
Stevie Smith 
Mlustrated. 10s. 6d. net 


A new volume of poems and drawings by the 
author of The Holiday. 


REMINISCENCES 
OF A VINTNER 


by 
Tan Maxwell Campbell 


Illustrated. 18s. net 


** Here is an enchanting peep-show of Victorian 
and Edwardian social life, and the expression of 
a very gracious personality.” 

JOHN HADFIELD (Sunday Times). 


THE MORTAL 
AND THE MARBLE 


Geoffrey, Dutton 
9s. 6d. net 


A first novel by a young een writer of 
great promise. 
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Tawney, Economic Documents, 3 vols. 
Wylie, Henry IV, 4 vols. 

Beazley, Dawn of Modern Geography, 3 vols, 
Nordenskiold’s Atlas, Facsimile. 
Bertham’s Works, 11 vols. 
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NEW BOOKS 
THE 
PHILOSOPHICAL PREDICAMENT 


W. H. F. BARNEs 
Professor of Philosophy, University of Durham 


A discussion for the general reader of the predicament 
of modern philosophers who argue the limitation of 
philosophy to common sense and science, and the 
exclusion of the great questions of human destiny. 

10s. 6d. net 


AN INTRODUCTION TO 
THE NEW TESTAMENT 


RICHARD HEARD 
University Lecturer, Cambridge 

An introduction to the critical study of the New 
Testament for those who are concerned with the results 
of modern criticism and the new light that such 
methods have thrown both on the books themselves 
and on the circumstances in which they were written. 

12s. 6d. net 


THE THEOLOGY OF 
ALBERT SCHWEITZER 
E. N. MOZLEY 
With a long epilogue by ALBERT SCHWEITZER 


The essentials of Schweitzer’s theological thought are 
summarised in this brief outline and selected anthology 
of his four great religious works, to which he himself 
has added a contribution of the first importance. 

7s. 6d. net 
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Willie was deeply moved, but all he could mutter was “ Damned 
good show.” ... 
And two pages farther on we find Maryngton congratulating the 
heroine on joining the Auxiliary Fire Service: 
“. . . Look!” She held out to him her beautiful hands, already 
dirtied and roughened by labour. 
He took one of them in his, pointed to the scratches on it, saying, 
“ Honourable scars, honourable scars,” then turned it over tenderly 
and kissed the palm 


“Even you,” he murmured, “ wounded already!” 


I forbear from quoting more, and can only suggest in conclusion 
that it is a pity that Sir Duff Cooper, who has hit on a telling 
and unusual theme and has written what is in many waVs an interest- 
ing story, seems to have lacked the decisive touch of artistry which 
might have turned it into “a little masterpiece.” 

Derek HUDSON. 


A New American Poet 


Poems: 1938—1949. By Robert Lowell: (Faber. 9s. 6d.) 
THERE cannot be any doubt that Robert Lowell has a new 
and striking talent as a poet. It ts not just that his poems are 


published in England for the first time in a year of mostly spiritless 
and spineless poetry, when anything that is slightly good is likely 
to receive more praise than it is worth, but such vigorous and 
determined originality as his, which has spoken with the sure 
independence of an individual rather than as one of the assenting 
voices in a group, would in any age be remarkable. But to 
that this young American poet is completely a master of his own 
half-realised art would be to anticipate the culmination of his 
ability which has by no means, yet been reached 

He writes from and sometimes about New England ; but he does 
not acknowledge a divorce between European and American tradi- 
tion, for he speaks as the heir of both. One could compare him 
to Melville in the wide extent of the authorities to whom he is 
indebted. His method is heavily traditional, in the sense that he 
plays over and over again on themes and on words and on situations 
which one has heard or seen before, and also perhaps on others 
more obscure which one is never likely to see or hear. A verbal 
Strength and determination, the brightness of the particular image, 
the celerity of the phrase, bridge most difficulties which occur. In 
his traditional use of modern language he has composed a personal 
rhetoric of great power. The foundation of his language and his 
subject, and the source of the impulse which has charged this verse 
with its vitality, is the Bible ; and his use of this foundation is 
individual and free, if not unique 

He has phrases, and occasionally moods, which are objectionably 
distasteful, suffering from the superfluities of an untrained enthu- 
siasm: but there is a passionate quality in his devotion which over- 
rides the excess that it gives birth to in his style. This is felt pro- 
foundly in the metre. There is a very close association between 
metre and passion. The metre of this poetry is stern and strong: it 
is a severe and constructive discipline, accepted with force, and 
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This—which is an essential part of the 
style—saves the language at its weakest So also does a direct and 
resonant use of assonance and alliteration and rhyme. But he uses 
the metre and sound of impassioned statement far too frequently. 
He gluts one with his strenuous and masculine rhythms; he 
bombards one with his hammer-strokes of vowels and consonants: 
he throws in all his weapons together, instead of advancing them 
by ones and twos. This is the fault of a power which has not yet 
found its equal in its object. 

These “ effects” are altogether crammed too closely on each 
other: the clarity and hardness of single images are spoiled by the 
disunity of the total imagery of a poem. The excessive quantity 
ruins the quality of individual images. His severity of statement 
is too consistently severe to make as strong an impression as if 
it were selectively used; it overflows into a peculiar bombast 
Again, there is a limitation—perhaps in the language—where his 
thought or feeling is too violent for the subject, and he produces 
a kind of mental bombast. A new form of expression is required: 
he has found one, but it is imperfect ; and it falls very flat, particu- 
larly in some of its quotations or adaptations from the Bible. It is 
a pity that there is so much that is not as good as the endeavour 
behind it intends and demands. But the promise is immense, if 
one assumes rightly that his maturity will see his representation of 
objects of private devotion grow more and more universal, and the 
picture that he draws become as clear and striking in full length 
as it often is in detail. For he has indeed a command and a sense 
of style, could he find a more appropriate language. His, also, is 
a style which, given the right development, might expand more 
and more to the great expression of general things, and retreat 
further and further from the private utterance of occasional hysteria 
RICHARD MurRpPHy 


The Mind of Berdyaev 


By QO. Fielding Clarke. 


employed to advantage. 


Introduction to Berdyacy. (Geoftrey Bles. 
I gs.) 
Nicholas Berdyaev: An Introduction to His Thought. 


(James Clarke. — 6s.) 


By George 


~ 


Seaver, 


WHEN Berdyaev first became known in England he was widely 
acclaimed as one of the most important among contemporary 
Christian thinkers. Berdyaev died in 1947. Whether his reputa- 
tion will endure, or what is his permanent place as a 
philosopher, it is yet too soon to determine. And any reviewer 
who essayed that judgement would need to be far more con- 
fident than I am that he had really understood his writings, 
which are often extremely difficult to follow. Berdyaev was not 
a systematic thinker, a title which he emphatically repudiated 
His many books do not only repeat, they sometimes contradict, one 
another. But he was at least a great personality with a clear and 
penetrating Christian insight. It may be that some of his cardinal 
convictions will yet prove to have a decisive influence on the 
recovery of Western man. These two essays are independent 
attempts—which, however, use much of the same material and even 
reproduce the same photograph—to interpret his outlook to the 
general reader. 

Mr. Fielding Clarke devotes his opening chapters to sketching 
in Berdyaev’s Russian background, which he does with wide and 
sympathetic knowledge. Without that we can hardly begin to under- 
stand him. For he was “ rooted and grounded in Russia absolutely 
and concretely.” Russia was his spiritual home, yet he was never 
spiritually at home in it. He had been exiled under the Tsarist 
régime for revolutionary propaganda, and only the German war 
in 1914 saved him from Siberia for life for a fierce attack on the 
Holy Synod. He sympathised with the Communist programme, 
and in 1920 was appointed to a Chair in Moscow University ; but 
as a Christian he could not accept the ideological dogmas of 
Marxism, and was therefore expelled as a deviationist. These 
tensions were not solved by his foreign residence. In Paris he stood 
aloof from the emigrés with their dreams of counter-revolution 
His heart beat with the struggles of his own people, and, however 
critical of his Church, he remained in communion with the Moscow 
Patriarchate. While he could never swallow Marxist Orthodoxy, 
he was, perhaps, a little too ready to justify the ways of the Kremlin 
to Europe. It was capitalism, he said, which had killed God. He 
saw what was wrong with Communist thought and practice ; but he 


seems to have honed that Christians, retaining their specifically 
Christian faith, would identify themselves with its politics and de- 
Marxtanise it from within 


How far that is a practicable aim may 
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be found out during the next féw years in China. To the Western 
mind it appears self-contradictory 

Berdyaev called his philosophy 
sufficiently indicates his standpoint. He 
going to happen through the rise of totalitarian collectivism, 
demanding its holocausts of personal values. There was, he saw, 
but one defence against it—the specafically Christian valuation ot 
man’s life in its relationship to God» Christianity is the religion 
of personality. It is that because it is through and through God- 
centred, and because it is founded on an Incarnation. Christianity, 
to use his own words, “is the religion of God-humanity.” There 
speaks the perennial voice of Eastern orthodoxy. If at times he 
extended this certainty into speculations where not all can follow 
him, it was, perhaps, his chief contribution to re-establish the basis 
of true humanism. Secular humanism leaves God out ; and, because 
it knows nothing beyond man, ends with a naturalistic world-view 
in which there is no room for personality. Too much current 
theology, on the other hand, seems to do man far less than justice 
It tries to preserve the religious interpretation of human life by 
such one-sided emphasis on the transcendent sovereignty of God 
that it ends in the denigration of humanity. Berdyaev stood for 
that Christian humanism which is, whether in politics or philo 
sophy, the one sure safeguard of personality 

Mr. Seaver’s book groups extracts under headings, woven together 
with editorial comment. The former provide a fair and balanced 
summary, but the latter cannot always be fortunate. He 
speaks of Berdyaev’s “philosophical mysticism “—a phrase that 
has been used about the Fourth Gospel—and sets this in far too 
sharp an antithesis to the rational theology of the West. “ The 
former is based on spiritual experience, the latter on the discursive 
But is not the discursive also “ spiritual”? The 
been, no doubt, far too prone to logical definitions ol 
There are now few theologians who are not aware 
But if we are to abandon 
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rational concepts in the interpretation of religion, we shall end 
in an incommunicable emotionalism or in a cultus void of ethical 
content RUSSELL SOUTHWELI 
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Industry and Society 
~ * 
The Diaries of Lady Charlotte Guest. Extracts from Her 
Journal, 1833-1852. Edited by the Earl of Bessborough (lohan 
M ray 18s.) 
To many readers the name of Lady Charlotte Guest (Lady 
Charlotte Schreiber after her second marriage) will mean little 
except, possibly, as the translator of the Welsh Mahinogion Yet 
she was surely among the more remarkable women of the nine- 
teenth century. She was born in 1812, the only daughter of the 
ninth Earl of Lindsey At the age of twenty-one she married 


Guest, then forty-eight, the famous iron- 
Dowlais Iron Works in Wales. Within 
given birth to ten children. She took an 
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intense interest in her husband's great business (in 1846 it ployed 
7,000 people and had a wages bill of over £250,000 a ): she 


had her own office and, in his absence, largely conducted both his 
industrial and financial affairs. .In London she bravely faced ang 
overcame the stigma of her connection with “ trade,” and had soon 
established herself as a brilliant society hostess. She knew Greek, 
Latin, French, Italian, German, Hebrew, Persian and Welsh, and, 
in addition to her fine translation of the Mabinogion, she 
treatises On iron-processing 

She played the piano and harp and was an accomplished etcher 
She was a keen amateur actor. She rode, shot and played billiards 
She founded six schools, and at their country house Canford—for 
which Sir John paid £335,000—she entertained on a huge scale and 
started a private printing press. Two thousand pieces of her famous 
collection of china are now in the Victoria and Albert Museum 
The British Museum contains her collection of fans and playing- 
cards. Even when completely blind in her old age she supervised 
the publication of a number of volumes containing reproductions 
of her various collections, and, until a few weeks before her death 
in 1895, she knitted red woollen comforters at the rate of one a 
day which she distributed among London cabmen Finally, 
throughout almost her entire life, from 1822 to 1891, she kept a 
journal. The present volume covers the twenty years of her first 
marriage, 1833-1852. The journals relating to her later life were 
published in two volumes after her death. 

The key to what is, perhaps, the main interest of this journal 
is set on almost the first page. The Guests are arriving at Dowlais 
after their honeymoon. “ By the time we reached the house it was 
quite dark, and the prevailing gloom gave full effect to the light 
of the blazing furnaces, which was quite unlike all I had ever 
before seen or even imagined.” Indeed, from now on the jo [ 
has, quite unselfconsciously, many of the qualities of a novel 
Lady Charlotte, devoted to her husband, devotes herself to his life 
Sensitive, but extremely clear-headed and ambitious, she succeeds 
gradually in bridging the abyss which then existed between Indust 
and Society, until in 1839 we find her writing: “I have so schooled 
myself into habits of business that it is now more congenial to me 
to calculate the advantage of half per cent. commission on a carg¢ 
of iron than to go to the finest ball in the world.” 

On the one hand we have scenes which recall the curiously vivid 
quality of those aquatints of early railways, bridges and factories ; 
on the other we are present as an eye-witness at the Coronation, 
balls at the palace, the opening of the Great Exhibition. It is the 
same during their travels abroad ; the most brilliant social activities 
alternate with visits to mines, foundries and factories. Both the 
Guests were keen Whig politicians, and the journals are crowded 
with descriptions of the leading figures and events of the day. But 
it is as a humanitarian rather than as a party politician that Lady 
Charlotte emerges. In these days, when so many people are apt 
unthinkingly to class all Victorian industrialists, by their ver 
occupation, as heartless and wicked, it is good to read not only of 
the depth of Lady Charlotte's’ distress and cencern for the con- 
dition of the labouring classes and her tireless work in their interest, 
but of the respect and genuine affection in which she and Sir John 
were held by their thousands of employees. 

The book, which has been ably and unobtrusively edited by her 
grandson, Lord Bessborough, is a pleasure to read as a personal 
document, and valuable for the variety of its material as social 


wrote 


history. I should perhaps add—in case I am charged with partisan- 
ship—that, so far as I am aware, I have no connections with the 
family Joun GUES 


A View of Selborne 


White of Selborne. By Walte: 
The Antiquities of Selborne in the County of Southampton. 


». Scott, (Falcon Press 1s.) 


By Gilbert White. Edited by W. Sidney Scott. (Falcon Press. 
158.) 
The Natural History and Antiquities of Selborne m ade its first 


quiet appearance from the publishing house of Mr. Benjamin 
White, brother of the Reverend Gilbert White, the author, in the 
year 1789. Quite other events, classified a little later in Parsor 
Woodforde’s phrase as “the late bloody commotions in France, 
were in horrid progress, but the green retreats of Selborne knew 
no alarms. The book, the product of a lifetime of tranquil study 
was received with select and unqualified approval. It has sometimes 


been said that we know little of the author. In point of fact, we 
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know a great deal, not in the vast tidy slabs of knowledge beloved 
of the more solid biographers, but in small fragments, in brief 
recollections and longer memories of his family and friends ; above 
all, in impressions gathered from his written work and from such 
of his letters as remain From these we may indeed obtain, as in 
the two volumes of Holt-White’s Life and Letters, published in 
1901, and now again in Mr. W. S. Scott's biography, a lively 
picture of the man. 

Born at Selborne in 1720, the grandson of the Rev. Gilbert White, 
he enjoyed all his life the companionable solitude of a large family 
and the possession of a large circle of friends. He was, we are 
told, not more than five feet three inches in height, a little, thin, 
prim, upright man. Prim he may have appeared when one Hale, 
also of Selborne, remembered him: he was not prim in his youth. 
At Oriel he was known as the Busser ; to Hecky Mulso, afterwards 
the celebrated blue-stocking. Mrs. Chapone, as Whitibus, “ my 
Whitibus.” His company was much in demand. “ You have the 
art,” John Mulso wrote, “of being truly companionable.” His 
presence, Miss Hecky declared, heightened and improved all parties. 
He was no dancer, no singer either, it appears, though there was 
one song, /n the Dustcart, which he rendered famously. His ear 
for music was such that fine musical phrases haunted him by day 
and night. We know that he caught the language of birds as no 
other ear has ever caught it, and recalled the sounds to us again 
in word-phrases so perfect and so plain they will live for ever. 
We learn from John Mulso that solitude weighed heavily upon 
him at times , he himself tells us that the Daemon of Procrastination 
had him always by the hand. Incompleteness pursued him as it 
pursues us all. He toyed with preferment and preferment eluded 
him ; he cast wistful glances at matrimony and remained a “ cold 
batchelour.” His, it is likely, was procrastination with a purpose. 
Whatever else failed him, Selborne, though he could never hope 
to be more than curate to successive vicars—since Selborne was 
in the gift of Magdalen and he was of Oriel—Selborne remained. 

As a naturalist White was not concerned with system or nomen- 
clature, though he would readily have admitted the need for both. 
He was concerned rather with “ the life, conversation and economy 
of living creatures.” For him all creation was one; religion was 
not separate from science, nor natural history from life. Not until 
1774, seven years after the first letter on mus minutus to Pennant, 
does the form of the Natural History, so long procrastinate in his 
mind, take shape. Now, and more persistently, he observes and 
experiments. Timothy, the Ringmer tortoise, translated on Aunt 
Rebecca Snooke’s death to Selborne, is accosted by speaking-trumpet; 
he does not regard it. He is immersed in a tub of water ; he walks 
about on the bottom, appears quite out of his element and much 
dismayed. As the years pass, White’s journals pile up, his cor- 
respondents increase. So, to his great contentment, do his “ neps 
and nieces.” In 1791, when he is a venerable vegetable of over 
seventy, they add up to the fruitful figure of 58. Gradually his 
studies close round him like a shell from which, like Timothy on 
a rainy day under his lettuce-leaf at Selborne, he may observe the 
weather and the world 
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It was characteristic of Gilbert White that he should insist, 
against all Mulso’s warnings, upon including the letters on the 
Antiquities of Selborne in one volume with the Natural History, 
Only so, he was certain, could he convey a whole impression of 
Selborne. He was right, of course. And yet, of almost 200 editions 
of the Natural History, only 13 have included the Antiquities, 
The Rev. W. Sidney Scott, son of Mr. Walter S. Scott, has produced 
a new and scholarly edition as a companion volume to the bio- 
graphy. The two volumes, taken together with the Natural History, 
should, for every ordinary reader, make the picture of Selborne 
complete. DoroTHy CHARQUES. 


Irish Battles Long Ago 


Elizabeth’s Irish Wars. By Cyril Falls. 253.) 


Tue English have never been much interested in Irish history. This 
is a matter for surprise, for, although England may be said generally 
speaking to have failed in Ireland, she certainly accomplished a 
very great deal there. Besides, the lives of so many great English- 
men have been bound up with the sister country ; one thinks of 
the reputations that have been made there, and of those that have 
been lost. In the Tudor period for instance, there were Sir Henry 
Sidney, one of the noblest of the Elizabethans, the ablest colonial 
governor of the period, Raleigh and Spenser, both of whom “ under- 
took” land in Munster and wrote wisely on Irish affairs, Essex 
the Queen’s favourite who ruined his romantic career by his Irish 
adventure, and Mountjoy who brought the wars to a successful 
conclusion, the most competent English general of the age. To 
these should be added the names of the lawyers Bacon and Davies 
who devoted reams of paper to those same Irish problems that cost 
Burghley so much thought, and which were such a constant source 
of irritation to the Queen. The course of events in Ireland more- 
over fits in to the general pattern of British history, and surely helps 
to explain it. Ireland was never really subdued until the end of 
the Tudor period, because the destruction of the old Gaelic system 
had proved too difficult for the unco-ordinated efforts of mediaeval 
kings ; but once the “ new monarchy ™ got into its stride the forces 
of centralisation became aperative and conciliatory measures were 
abandoned. The old Gaelic system which was mediaeval if not 
archaic had to give way before the Renaissance State. England 
as a rising sea-power had also to look to her communications. 
Ireland could no longer be left unguarded to be used as a back- 
door by Spain, and the country gave admirable scope for those 
imperial ambitions which were fostered by economic tensions at 
home. 

Professor Falls deals with all aspects of this difficult period, with 
politics, the great Irish risings, individual episodes such as the 
Spanish and Italian risings, and even with the Gaelic social system 
and the ambitions of the chiefs, but his main concern is with 
military history. “The Irish wars in the reign of Elizabeth are 
a blank space in modern history,” as the publishers of this excellent 
book point out. “ The military historians Fortescue and Oman are 
silent about them. No work treats of them as a whole.” Yet the 
Irish wars of Elizabeth were of vital importance, draining England 
of men and money, and involving a dangerous menace to English 
power represented by the alliance of rebellious Ireland and Spain. 
Professor Falls discusses the strategy, tactics, wes pons, recruitment, 
transportation, supply, pay and general condition of the troops. 
The Irish wars were not popular with the English soldiery. The 
soldiers had the damp climate to contend with which so often ended 
in “ the Irish ague.” Military organisation was bad, pay was often 
in arrears, supplies often ran short, and they objected to the guerrilla 
tactics of an enemy which contrasted so unfavourably with the 
more straight-forward methods used in France and the Low 
Countries. As in the days of the first conquest, the people could 
seldom be brought to face a decisive engagement, but lay ambushed 
at the entrance to a pass or on the edge of a wood, and disappeared 
with great celerity over the mountains and bogs as soon as strong 
forces were brought against them. These methods, so suited to the 
nature of the country, were regarded by the English as cowardly. 
“ They hold it no dishonour,” wrote an official, “to run away, for 
the best sconce and castle for their security is their feet.” We are 
not surprised that English troops often deserted to ‘+e enemy, or that 
there was a proverb in England to the effect that it was better to be 
hanged at home than to die like a dog in Ireland. “ The astonishing 
thing is,” remarks Professor Falls, “how excellent the English 
soldier was under competent leadership, how brave and enduring, 
how ready to take on the enemy at long odds.” 
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When mediaeval schoolmen argued the problem of how many angels could stand 
at one moment on the point of a pin they were not necessarily wasting their time. 
Reasoned debate is always a beneficial mental exercise ; even if the subject be 
trivial or bizarre (and we do not say the subject of angels on a pin is either). 
There was an impressive modern discussion in which the protagonists were 
clerics and laymen of considerable learning and intellectual agility. Irrestible 
proposition met immediately with unanswerable refutation. Reinforced by 
quotation from the great of every age, the validity of one speaker's thesis was 
speedily shown in the rejoinder—strengthened equally by the cited word of many 
sages—to be mere sophistry. High eloquence, sustained reasoning, apt illusion 
and devastating quip, all were there. The point at issue was whether one should 
sit in one’s bath facing the taps or with the taps behind ane. 


ANGELS 
ON A PIN 


But there are some positions not susceptible of debate. They are so manifestly 
true that no effective opposition can be advanced. What, for instance, would 
the mediaeval schoolman have felt if asked to attack the proposition that 
St. Pancras Building Society is the ideal medium for investment? To deny the 
attractiveness of the yield—two-and-a-half per cent. free of tax—or the advantage 
of easy withdrawal of invested capital in time of need, or the satisfaction tba: 
comes from knowledge of the constructive scciai work on which the capital is 
ceasciessly employed—such a task would make one advocatus diaboli indeed. 


We shall be very glad to send a copy of our “ Guide for Investors” to any 
reader of “ The Spectator ” who cares to ask us for one. 
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Caring for 7,000 children calls for a deep purse. Please lend a hand ig 





this Christian work. 
10/- 
will buy one child’s food for five days. 


Cheques, etc. (crossed), payable “ Dr. Barnardo’s Homes,” should be sent te 
22 Burnardeo House, Stepney Causeway, London, €£.1, 
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In his concluding t.Professor Falls attributes the final 
successes of the English armies to the following causes—the 
strength and temper of the Elizabethan State, the plan of forcing 
the enemy to battle and breaking up his forces, the planting of 
garrisons at strategic points, the superiority which the English had 
in weapons and artillery, and in their leaders, most of whom had 
profited by experience on the Continent, and last but not least 
the devastation of the country which made it impossible for hostile 
forces to live in it. “ Devastation, however, was a double-edged 
weapon. If it weakened resistance, it made the passage of royal 
forces more difficult and diminished the value of allies.” The Irish 
wars in the sixteenth century remind us of the methods used by 
Alva in the Low Countries and by the Spaniards in Mexico. In 
other words they were savage in the extreme. “These wars were 
merciless, The Irish in revolt were nearly always treated as traitors 
to their sovereign and, if they fell into the hands of the royal troops, 
whole or wounded, killed on the spot. On the other side the kerne 
made almost a ceremony of beheading prisoners and wounded on 
the battlefield" This scholarly work, so valuable in that it is 
written by a distinguished expert in the field of military history, is 
fully documented, the State papers being of course a primary 
source. The illustrations, which are contemporary, give the 
atmosphere of the period, and there is an excellent bibliography. 

CONSTANTIA MAXWELL. 


Ancient Burial Mounds 


The Prehistoric Chamber Tombs of England and Wales. By 
Glyn E, Daniel. (Cambridge University Press. 31s. 6d.) 


LONG barrows, dolmens and chambered cairns are the most vener- 
able and not the least imposing features of the British landscape 
due to man’s activity. They were erected by peasant communities, 
who were still in the Stone Age as much as some tribes are in New 
Guinea today, to be repositories for the bones of their forefathers. 
rhese monuments at once impress the beholder, owing to the size 
of the stones used in the construction of some chambers or the 
magnitude of the cairns that cover others’ The impression is 
enhanced when, guided by Dr. Daniel, we realise the ingenuity 
displayed by their builders, the care and skill they devoted to con- 
structing the covering mounds in accordance with some standard 
plan, and turns to amazement when we realise that even the neatest 
walls enclosing the barrow were never intended to be viewed by 
mortal eyes after the funeral. The Prehistoric Chamber Tombs of 
England and Wales is, of course, designed for the specialist pre- 
historian, but it will help the non-specialist to appreciate better these 
aspects of the British heritage, and answers some of the less childish 
questions which their contemplation provokes. 

For instance, why go to all this trouble to build a monumental 
tomb ? Dr. Daniel rejects the rather naive view that each laboriously 
erected tomb was the last resting-place of a powerful chief, at whose 
obsequies from six to fifty-four wives and familiars were slain. The 
monuments here discussed were rather collective tombs, though not 
necessarily in all cases used for successive interments. “ Single 
collective interments "—a useful new concept which is here intro- 
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CRICKET WITH 
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By G. F. McCleary 
Foreword by R. C, Robertson-Glasgow 
A book every cricket enthusiast 
has been wanting for years, Full 
of illustrative anecdotes and 
reminiscences, it traces the 
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A BOXING ANTHOLOGY 
By T. B. Shepherd 


Introduction by Colm Brogan 
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duced into British prehistory—are postulated to account for some 
of the phenomena observed. In three British tombs anthropologists 
have been able to distinguish a “family likeness” between the 
individuals buried together. But was it only a family of chiefs or 
the whole local group that was entitled to burial in the collec. 
tive tomb ? No graves of “commoners” are known, but a final 
answer to this very significant question must await the total excava. 
tion of a settlement connected with a chambered tomb. No such 
settlement has yet been examined. After exhaustive researches in 
the field and in libraries, Dr. Daniel can list only 165 chambered 
tombs (together with a special group of 50 in the Scilly Isles) in 
Southern Britain, as compared to 350-odd in Scotland (nearly 100 
fresh examples were discovered there since in 1934 I gave the esti- 
mate he quotes). The discrepancy would be corrected by the inclu- 
sion of “ unchambered long barrows,” which in plan resemble the 
chambered barrows and likewise cover single collective burials, 
Their inclusion would, of course, completely upset the distributional 
pattern, but in discussing the origin of the chamber-builders the 
author apparently assumes that the unchambered long barrows were 
independent. In any case, that assumption leaves him with a 
manageable field of study. The classification and comprehensive 
inventory resulting therefrom are a permanent contribution to the 
prehistory of Britain, providing an essential basis for all future 
research, and at the same time enriching our knowledge of Britain's 
oldest monuments. V. G. CHILDE, 


Impenetrably Queer 


Orchids: Their Description and Cultivation. 
Curtis, (Putnam. £4 4s. od.) 


Tue peculiar fascination of orchids is hard to define, harder still 
to explain. The Greek derivation of the word carries, indeed, a 
somewhat sinister, not to say a Freudian, implication ; on a merely 
rationalistic level one can only hazard a guess that the perennial 
glamour of these fleurs du mal springs, in the main, from two 
sources—their rarity and their oddity. Modern methods of culti- 
vation have, as a matter of fact, made orchids far more accessible ; 
but their former scarcity has invested them (and their possessors) 
with a permanent aura of opulence, and orchids, for most people 
(and in spite of their comparative cheapness nowadays), are still 
associated with caviare and champagne. Social considerations 
quite apart, they remain impenetrably queer—queer and faintly 
sinister, the decadents of the plant world. (As symbols of moral 
corruption they have not failed to make their appeal to novelists, 
from Proust to James Hadley Chase.) 

But there are, of course, orchids and Orchids. The natural order 
Orchidaceae is a large one, and includes, incidentally, some sixty 
species indigenous in the British Isles. These, however, are apt to 
be referred to, by the horticulturist, rather superciliously (though 
incorrectly), as mere “ orchises.” The term “ orchid,” as gardeners 
(and most other people) understand it, has come to be associated, 
rather arbitrarily, with those exotic species (mainly tropical) which 
are amenable to cultivation in the hothouse ; and it is with this 
particular and specialised branch of the order that Mr. Curtis's 
book is exclusively concerned. 

Orchidomania is a comparatively modern cult. By the social 
historian of the future it will probably be classified as one of the 
more corrupt by-products of nineteenth-century bourgeois culture 
—and it is an undoubted fact that the cultivation of orchids 
developed more or less contemporaneously with the Industrial 
Revolution and the rise of capitalism (a phenomenon comparable, 
perhaps, with the tulip-mania in the Netherlands two centuries 
earlier). The first exotic orchid to be introduced into this country 
was, apparently, Bletia verecunda, which was imported from the 
Bahamas by Peter Collinson in 1731 ; fifty years later Dr. Fothergill 
acquired specimens of Phaius grandiflorus from China. Thence- 
forward the collection and cultivation of orchids became a fashion- 
able pursuit for rich amateurs; the orchid industry became a8 
luxury trade, and the prices of rare hybrids soared to astronomical 
figures. Orchids, in their natural state, are dependent upon a 
symbiotic relationship with certain fungi, without which they cannot 
germinate ; to rear them in artificial conditions was, consequently, 
an extremely tricky business. In recent years biological research 
has made the process considerably easier; orchids can now be 
germinated synthetically, by laboratory methods, and the prices 
of seedling plants have fallen accordingly. It is possible, nowadays, 
as Mr. Curtis says, to rear a representative selection of the more 
desirable orchids in an ordinary small green#ouse, without any 
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To the uninitiated, and even to those who are sull 
working, Old Age Pensions and National Assistance 
Board regulations are a closed book. One of the main 
tasks of the G.B.I. is to see that its Beneficiaries 
receive from the State what is due to them, and by 
personal approach to the Authorities, wherever pos- 
sible, to resolve problems and to seek the full benefits 
which are available. 
This is yet another way in which the scales 
can be weighted in favour of our old folk, and 
it is a form of service which deserves your 
recognition and support. 


BENEVOLENT 





INSTITUTION 


Lonpon, S.W.1. 





She had no one 


to look to... 


? 


——___———. @ Please send all you can spare to: 





Her home disrupted, she had a 
poor start in life, but we took her 
into our charge and she is now 
happy and cared for, like tens of 
thousands of other such children 
who have found love and happi- 
ness in our homes. 


Will you help us to carry on? 


The SHAFTESBURY HOMES 
& ARETHUSA TRAINING SHIP 


PATRON H.M. THE KING 


164, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W.C.2 
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Please 
Remember 
Musie’s 

Own Charity 


The Musicians’ Benevolent 
Fund is the ONLY Charity 



















for musicians entirely sup- 
ported by voluntary con- 
tributions that disburses 


thousands of pounds annu- 
ally to unemployed, destitute, 
sick and aged professional 
who are not 
members or contributors to 
its funds. Will you please 


help in this great work? 


musicians 


Please send a donation to-day 
to the Honorary Treasurer, 
Baroness Ravensdale. 


Wilkie tt 
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great initial outlay—a cheering piece of news in an age inimical 
to such “ luxuries.” 

Mr. Curtis’s book, generously (if not very attractively) illustrated 
with numerous coloured plates and photographs, is probably the 
most comprehensive survey of cultivated orchids which has so far 
appeared, and will doubtless rank henceforward as the definitive 
monograph on the subject. There are chapters on the history of 
orchid-growing, on geographical distribution, on growth and 
fertilisation (this section could, with advantage, have been longer) 
and on methods of cultivation. The remainder of the book con- 
sists of a classified list of species, varieties and hybrids, with 
detailed descriptions. The book is well produced, and has a good 
index and a lengthy, though hardly exhaustive, bibliography. 
(There is, for example, no reference to the extensive researches of 
the late Colonel Godfery, nor to those of H. W. Pugsley, A. J. 
Wilmott and other English botanists, whose recent work on the 
orchids—though mainly confined to European species—has been 
surely, not less valuable than that of many authorities whom Mr. 
Curtis includes in his list.) The text is pleasantly written, and is not 
overburdened with technicalities. 

As an orchidomane myself, but one who prefers his orchids 
wild rather than domesticated, | cannot but regret Mr, Curtis's 
complete exclusion of the native European species, some of which 
are quite worthy of a place in the garden, and have, in fact, often 
been cultivated. I was surprised, for example, to find no mention 
of Cypripedium calceolus, indigenous (though nearly extinct) in 
Britain—a “slipper” orchid not less handsome than many exotic 
species—and Mr. Curtis, while mentioning (in the section on 
“mimicry") Bulbophyllum purpureorhachis, which “closely 
simulates a lizard,” omits any reference to Himantoglossum 
hircinum, our English Lizard Orchid, which is not only lizard-like 
but remarkable, even among orchids, for its fantastic and improb- 
able appearance. I may be an inverted snob, but such omisstons 
seem to me unfortunate in a book which, though admittedly written 
for horticulturists, will doubtless be read also by orchidophiles 
whose tastes are, like my own, less ambitious and less expensive. 

JOCELYN BROOKE. 


Hardy Revalued 


Thomas Hardy: the Novels and Stories. By Albert J. Guerard. 


(Oxford University Press. 15s.) 


Tuts book is one of three studies, on Hardy, Conrad and Gide, 
written to throw some light on the development of the modern 
novel. It is suitable for a patient and critical specialist prepared 
to forgo an index and forgive the author such terms as “ psycho- 
physiology ” and “ class-deracination™ ; only the devoted Hardyan 
will pause to work out the meaning of “a fragmented ego” or “a 
rectilinear judgement on the complex, variable and admittedly 
obscure.” 

The general reader may well question Mr. Guerard’s judgement 
on the washed and transfigured Diggory Venn: when the needle- 





OU’'D never think Joan had 

been a problem child if you saw 
her today. She's happy in her job 
and doing very well at it too. Yet 
not so long ago her waywardness 
was making her mother so sick with 
anxiety that her father was com- 
pelled to get his discharge from the 
Army. They turned to us for help, 
and we took Joan into one of our 
homes. And now...well, we'd like you 
to meet her and judge for yourself. 

We have helped in many such 
cases; there are so many more that 
need our help. £10 would keep a 





girl like Joan for a month in one of 
our Girls’ Training Homes. More 
funds, and more homes, are badly 
needed. We already have the plans; 
will you help us—by donation or 
legacy—to find the money? Please 
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man appeared to Thomasin, was Hardy indeed “ reducing literary 
convention to self-satire” ? And I cannot see where Mr. Guerard 
noticed “undigested * Dickens in Under the Greenwood Tree 
There is perhaps a Dickensian choice of names, a Dickensian turn 
of phrase (the vision of the curious “ quire” framed in the vicars 
doorway), but nothing suggests that the style or subject is yp. 
absorbed in Hardy’s system; Mr. Guerard is too critical of this 
small rural painting, which remains, not a product of the Dutch 
school, but purely English, especially in its humour. The method 
of composition, he says, may be easily discerned and it is yery 
rudimentary, and he can reduce a rustic character to a formula “ of 
embarrassed fixed stares, of agonised clearings of the throat, of shy 
shufflings of the feet”; but literature is no better as technology, 
and Old William and Thomas Leaf still spring to stubborn life 
“ They are unmistakably brittle,” argues Mr. Guerard, “ decorative, 
fictitious, /iterary, as literary as Dogberry and Bottom.” But they 
remain vivacious: and though he may talk of pseudo-realism, | 
think he alone is conscious of any falsity, for the reader willingly 
suspends his disbelief. Nor can one see an obvious struggle betweeg 
the folk-historian and the psychologist or a split within the book, 
because the quire’s dilemma is a plausible reason for the romance, 
and Hardy does not lose the original thread, although Fancy Day 
makes an easy conquest of him. f 
Mr. Guerard might have examined more deeply the autobiography 
in Hardy’s prose, and he spends too much time on listing macabre 
events or dissecting a coincidence and deciding how far it was 
plausible, symbolic, successful or absurd. He also spends, to my 
mind, far too little time on a straightforward appreciation of Hardy's 
descriptive powers: how important was his architectural training, 
how significant his use of natural history ? Once, on page 61, he 
does mention Hardy's topographical pedantry, his use of the road 
map as he composed The Return of the Native ; but the remark 
does not flower as it should have done, and one might have learnt 
more from a study of source material. But Mr. Guerard does 
impress upon us the fact that Hardy composed rather than wrote 
his novels, and he points out how clumsy summaries of purpose 
would rise to the surface, even in Jude the Obscure; each of 
Hardy’s novels is a timepiece, and Mr. Guerard shows us the cogs, 
which move in an unmysterious way. He also makes a wise and 
fruitful comparison between Hardy and Wordsworth, whose atti- 
tudes towards rural society were both very largely aesthetic. Hardy 
remains the novelist and poet, perhaps, one might add, the architect, 
of Wessex, but he must no longer be the historian of Dorset ; indeed, 
as Mr. Guerard points out, he does not record the progress of 
the labourer in the nineteenth century, and one might almost imagine 
from his novels that the working man's lot grew worse. Hardy 
carried a slightly distorting mirror along the lanes of Wessex, and 
yet one learnt more from that than from a good deal of speculation ; 
for his theories, again like Wordsworth's, were apt to end in plati- 
tudes. Mr. Guerard has written a sound and inviting study, and 
if it deserves to be criticised, it also deserves to be read ; it brings 
no new facts to light, but it does at least sort out the old. 
JOANNA RICHARDSON. 


Sacred and Profane 


Sacred Music. (Parrish. 7s. 6d.) 
Military Music (Parrish. 7s. 6d.) 


THE volume of human emotion excited by military bands and 
church choirs {of every denomination) must be immeasurably 
greater than that excited by musical noises of any other sort. 
Before the age of broadcasting the military band was the poor 
man’s introduction to the masters, while the church or chapel 
choir not only provided him with comfort and exaltation, but was 
also the means by which he could assist in conveying comfort and 
exaltation to others. Moreover, the military band was part of the 
chivalry of battle, and he was a poor sort of recruit who never 
responded with a prouder step and a livelier heart to the music of 
his own regiment 

These little books conform in their design to the fine example 
established by the series known as Britain in Pictures. That is to 
say, it is the illustrations which, admirably selected and reproduced, 
primarily engage the attention. But the text in each case is 
adequately well written by a competent authority, and will convey 
to the ordinary person a very considerable amount of knowledge 
Both are published in the World of Music series, which now con- 
tains many admirable volumes. 

Mr. Robertson’s book is by far the better written of the two, 
though he might perhaps have given some account of early syna- 


By Alec Robertson. 
By Henry G. Farmer. 
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IMPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1989). 


Patron—HUS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE KING 
THE RT. HON. THE EARL OF HALIFAX, K.G., P.C. 





President 
Chairman of the CounciL—PROFESSOR H. R. DEAN, M.D., F.R.C.P. 

The Fund was founded in 1902 under the direction of the Royal College of 
Physicians of London and the Royal College of Surgeons of England, and is 
governed by representatives of many medical and scientific institutions. It is 
a centre for research and information on cancer and carries on continuous and 
evstematic investigations in up-to-date laboratories at Mill Hill. Our knowledge 


has so increased that the disease is now curable in ever greater numbers. 

LEGACIES, DONATIONS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE URGENTLY 

NEEDED FOR THE MAINTENANCE AND EXTENSION OF OUR WORK. 
Subscriptions should be sent to the Honorary Treasurer, Sir Holburt Waring, 
Bt., at Royal College of Surgeons, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C.2. 

° FORM OF BEQUEST. 

I hereby bequeath the sum of £ to the Imperial Cancer 
Research Fund (Treasurer, Sir Holburt Waring, Bt.), at Royal College of 
Surgeons of England, Linecoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2, for the purpose of 
Scientific Research, and I direct that the Treasurer's receipt shall be a good 
discharge for such legacy. 
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to use the power of the 
Press to spread Christian 
faith, U.S.C.L. serves the 
Churches Oversea by produc- 
ing Christian books and 
magazines at or below cost. 


Headquarters in India, Ceylon, 
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as a sick child who cannot get 
better because his parents can- 
not afford to give him the 
restful change he needs so 
desperately. Yet through your 
kindness the I.C.A.A. can help 
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covered by the Health Service. 
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LIFE-BOAT FACTS | 
There are 154 Life-Boats 
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the cost of building and 
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~ 42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.1. 
rp The Duke of Montrose, K.T., C.B., C.V.O., V.D., Treasurer. 
== Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, M.C., T.D., M.A., Secretary. | 





| Dept. S., 47 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 


| 4 PALACE GATE, LONDON, Ws 


CANCER SUFFERERS 


desperately poor, need your help 


Please 





The poor and pitiable sufferers from Cancer must be cared for. 
will YOU help this sad case ? 
CANCER SUFFERER (50781). Young Girl (13), only 
child of separated parents. Mother unsupported, 
needs fares to visit her. 


but one of the many sufferers on our books for whom 


This is 
for funds. The N.S.C.R. is supported entirely 


we earnestly appeal 


by voluntary contributions and receives no grant from the State. 


Jewellery welcomed and sold. 


Founder and Chairman : DOUGLAS MACMILLAN, 
M.B.E., M.R.1.P.H.H. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CANCER RELIEF 


Tel.: ABBEY 4124 
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gogue music and of the Perso-Arabian scales investigated by 
Breslaur. Any account of sacred music involves a study of the 


transition from the melodic to the polyphonal style of composition, 
and here (though I doubt whether Mr. Robertson would allow it) 
the Lutheran contribution to church music is probably supreme. 
Mr. Robertson traces the slow emergence of polyphony, based upon 
the addition of supplementary notes to the chant, with clarity and 
erudition. He stresses the ingenious floridity of the baroque Masses 
of the sixteenth century, when whole orchestras invaded the church 
and organs thundered out a roof-quaking diapason below the 
trumpets and the trombones. And so the Mass became, in those 
resounding pompous days, not so much an office as a performance. 
Mr. Robertson follows the music of the Mass up to modern times, 
and he finds in Stravinsky and Rubbra something like a return 
to the reverence and austerity of a true liturgical style. 

Dr. Farmer’s essay on military music is well contrived and 
interesting. His book contains a reproduction of that superb mezzo- 
tint of the black tambourinist of the Coldstream Guards, shaking 
and striking his tambourine under the doom-laden sooty clouds that 
were always dear to the painters and engravers of the eighteenth 
century: a most astonishing piece of work. The history of the 
military band is traced from the Renaissance, when it became a 
service institution, to the present day. (Surely Dr. Farmer might 
have begun with Jericho. when the horns pitched upon the 
harmonics Of the town walls.) Dr. Farmer shows how the intro- 
duction of the oboe in the seventeenth century—an instrument which 
gave precision and acuity to the higher notes, usually those of the 
tune—marked the beginnings of the modern band. A curious error 
should be noted in the descriptions of three of the pictures; the 
coronation of James II did not occur (as here stated) in 1678, for 
he did not come to the throne until 1685. Then, moving away 
from the barracks or the battle, military music took its place in 
ceremonials and entertained the citizens and their wives. In the 
nineteenth century the military band was the parent of new devices 
and instruments, some of which eventually found their way into 
the orchestra proper. One might perhaps have wished for a little 
more information on the subject of scoring ; and something might 
have been said also, I think, about the occasional and alternative 
use of strings in military bands 

Both books are excellent, but the shiny jackets, printed in Holland, 
are unworthy of them, and are discrepant with the admirable taste 
and the extremely skilful choice of pictures which distinguish the 
books themselves C. E. VuLvLiamy. 


Fiction 
The Spanish Gardener. By A. J. Cronin. (Gollancz. 9s. 6d.) 
Debby. By Max Steele. (Secker and Warburg. 10s. 6d.) 
The Last Pool. By Patrick O'Brian. (Secker and Warburg. 9s. 6d.) 


Dr. CRONIN has matured as a novelist. Though some of his earl 
weaknesses remain, The Spanish Gardener is a real step forward in 
his career From the beginning he has had not only narrative 
energy but the gift of making his reader turn the page to see what 
happens next. This gift he keeps unimpaired ; the later chapters of 
his new novel race to their climax ; but there are new lights and 
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shades, new subtleties. As for the old weaknesses, they have shrunk 
they do less harm. De. Cronin still sets up cock-shies. He will stilf 
scrap a promising development for the sake of an immediatg 
dramatic—or melodramatic—scene. But there is less of this short- 
term writing, less violence, fewer crude blacks and whites than in the 
earlier stories ; and, although he can still talk of a child’s “ brief 
nine years,” the texture of his writings has notably improved, 
Always at his best in describing physical action, he can now evoke 
an atmosphere, and sensitively fill in a background. 

The outline of The Spanish Gardener is simple. An American 
consul, whose inflexible and priggish self-satisfaction has lost him 
his wife, tries to repay himself. by possessively loving their small 
son. He brings the boy to his new post in Spain, where, starved of 
normal companionship, little Nicholas pours out his devotion upog 
the young gardener. From José he learns the pursuits natural tg 
a small boy, and is fast losing his invalidism when his father finds 
out and, bitterly jealous, forbids the two even to speak. They pags 
notes, they contrive small escapes, until at last, with the help of 
a criminal lunatic and a so-called psychiatrist, the innocent com. 
panionship is destroyed. 

I can reveal this much without robbing any reader of suspense, 
for there is much more even in the plot, let alone the detail. The 
consul is something of a cock-shy, although his genuine anguish and 
loneliness are sincerely conveyed, and the psychiatrist belongs to 
Dr. Cronin’s earlier manner. A pupil of Charcot, he “ went to 
Vienna, studied under Jung, took a course at Heidelberg, spent 
eighteen months in the great mental asylum of Mecklenburg.” Even 
a man with “no qualifications for this type of work” after such 
experience could hardly be guilty of the travesty of professional 
behaviour here presented. No, a villain there must be, two villains 
rather, and Dr. Cronin exultantly lets off the crackers for their 
entrances and exits. But Nicholas is truly drawn, and José, who 
gives the book its title, is beautifully understood. A novelist who 
can so feel for and portray the love between Nicholas and José 
will always have something true to tell us. 

Debby, the first novel of a young American writer, is fully mature 
The heroine, a mental deficient, widowed very young, has her chil- 
dren taken from her, and is sent to a home for delinquents. After 
years in this environment she is put to work with a family. Terrified 
at first. she wins the affection of the children, and regains the human 
stature which simple and animal life could give her. Not only 
Debby, but the rest of the family, the seventeen-year-old boy, the 
growing girls, and their valiantly struggling mother, are revealed 
with understanding, sympathy, and a perfect tact. Mr. Steele has 
already gone far. With such perceptions he may go almost any- 
where he likes 

Another new writer, Mr. Patrick O'Brian, shows in his first 
collection of short stories a real power to describe physical sensa- 
tions. and very sharp eyes When he tries to go beyond these, he 
becomes confused, and his sense of form is as yet uncertain. But 
his best stories are clean, clear-cut, full of water, air and light 

L. A. G. STRONG. 


SHORTER NOTICE 


The Greeks and Their Gods. By W. K. C. Guthrie. 


1950 


(Methuen. 


GREEK gods are poetry in themselves and have become part of 
European literature as constantly recurring symbols. And _ there 
is the added interest of the great classical scholars who built 
elaborate theories on difficult allusions and derivations and 
defended their theories with bitter ingenuity. Mr. Guthrie skilfully 
gives glimpses of scholarly controversies without so blurring the 
general outlines as to discourage the general reader, for whom 
the book is primarily. intended. He quotes some splendid sentences 
from the great Wilamowitz and also a very good specimen of 
Mommsen (p. 69), and even discusses the origins of the Hyper- 
boreans. He gives a coherent and authoritative account of 
various cults and myths which constituted Greek religion, 
“religion” in a sense largely different from that in which we 
speak of Christianity, Mohammedanism and Buddhism 4s 
religions. To some it will be pleasant, to others perhaps dis- 
quieting, to read again of people so little troubled with questions 
of personal and spiritual salvation, and with such imaginative 
enjoyment of natural processes. Mr. Guthrie himself makes few 
generalisations and comparisons, but, whenever he does, it is 
evidently with the full backing of critical scholarship. The material 
is there, alike for. the university student and the general reader, 
to judge how fag these most intelligent people lived without 
consolations and hopes 
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15. The Milanese one figured in fiction. 
1. One does, if one sits on a pin. (4, 2, (5.) 
3, 5 16. “* Still in thy right hand carry gentle 


§, Took cover and broke gaol. (7.) * (Shakespeare). (5.) 
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SOLUTION ON NOVEMBER 24 
S98 is Mrs. R. W. PaGe, 224 Bournemouth Road, 


The f f Crossword Ne 
Chandlers Ford, Eastleigh, Hants. 
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“BOTH WAYS” 


This hardy evergreen of life assurance, 
designed specially for young men, ie 


more than ever the policy of the moment. 


Let it help to smooth your road through 


the years of endeavour ahead. You will 
put yourself under no obligation by 
writing for full details to 


SCOTTISH 
WIDOWS’ FUND 


Head Office: 9 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh, 2 


London Offices: 28 Cornhill, E.C.3 17 Waterloo Place, $.W.1 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


INTERNATIONAL politics, nowadays the stock markets’ chief adver- 
sary, have again reared their ugly head this week and on Monday 
and Tuesday produced a fair volume of nervous selling. Gilt- 
edged stocks, which had been basking in the sunshine of the gold 
reserves and dollar surplus for several weeks, proved especially 
vulnerable and a sharp reaction took place. Home industrial 
equities, on the other hand, showed strong resistance, but rubber 
and tin shares, despite the spectacular jump in the commodity 
markets, fell precipitately. Already, the worst appears to be over 
and recovery forces are well under way. As I see things, this 
week's jolt is a salutary reminder that the market rise must always 
be punctuated by setbacks and that the international political 
situation can be relied on to give us plenty of shocks. 1 shall be 
surprised, however, if the obviously inflationary implications of 
current developments -are not reflected in a resumption of the 
market advance, on cautious lines 


British Celanese Results 


Overwhelming evidence is accumulating which supports the view 
that the distribution policy of British industry—and this goes for 
most of the largest and conservative companies, as well as the 
smaller fry—is now being formulated on the basis of “ moderation 
and restraint,” rather than a slavish adherence to former rates of 
dividend. British Celanese, whose directors could never be accused 
of over-generosity to the Ordinary stockholders, are now included 
in the rapidly lengthening list of companies to announce dividend 
increases. In this instance the Ordinary dividend, after being held 
down to 8 per cent. for each of the five previous years, is raised 
to 10 per cent. This payment absorbs a net amount of £121,623, 
against £97,299 a year ago, an increase of under £25,000. To be 
seen in its proper perspective this additional £25,000 which is being 
paid out to the Ordinary stockholders needs to be set against the 
consolidated net profit, after taxation, of £1,562,594, against 
£1,230,599. Dividend yield is not the sole criterion in judging 
the merits of equity shares The 10 per cent. dividend 
here is being paid out of available earnings of 75 per cent., so that 
the shares at today’s level are offering an earnings yield of 
30 per cent. In my view they are good value for money. 


Austin Motor Surprise 


Another leading industrial enterprise to step up its dividend rate 
is the Austin Motor Company, which announces a surprisingly 
sharp rise in profits for the year ended July 31. Increased pro- 
duction, together with the benefits in the way of larger profit mar- 
gins which devaluation has brought in the export markets, are 
reflected in a group profit figure of just over £4,500,000, against 
£1,521,360 in the preceding year The latest figure does not 
include an exchange profit arising out of devaluation of £473,198 
Mr. Gaitskell takes his slice of this impressive increase in earnings 
in the shape of U.K. taxation, amounting to £2,481,522, against 
£837,000. Even so, the Ordinary dividend of 35 per cent. repre- 
sents a cautious distribution of the available net profits. This 35 
per cent. compares with 40 per cent. in each of the four preceding 
years, but last year the Ordinary capital was enlarged by a 50 per 
cent. scrip bonus. If the Austin cirectors had been minded to 
maintain parity with the old rate they would have had to cut the 
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dividend on the larger capital now ranking to 26¢ per cent. The 
rather higher payment which is being made to the Ordinary share. 
holders does not involve the slightest departure from the company’s 
policy of ploughing back a substantial proportion of the profits, 

In anticipation of good results there was substantial speculative 
buying of Austin 5s. Ordinary shares up to just Over 30s. As 59 
frequently happens, now that the news is out some of the speculators 
have cashed in their profits, and the, price is back to 29s. 6d. At 
this level the yield is approximately 6 per cent. on the 35 per cent. 
dividend, an attractive return when compared with the 44 per cent. 
obtainable on Ford Motor Moreover, Austin’s 35 per cent. divi- 
dend is being paid out of earnings of over 200 per cent. I do not 
think holders need be in any hurry to sell. 


Klinger and English Stockings 


I called attention in June to the merits of the 5s. Ordinary units 
of the Klinger Manufacturing Company, when the price was 
29s. 9d., and forecast that with growing output and demand good 
the next accounts would show a further sharp increase in earnings. 
This view is amply confirmed in the results for the year to Sep- 
tember 30, which the company has just announced. Trading profits 
have risen from £220,241 to £401,710, and the Ordinary dividend 
is increased from 25 per cent. tax free to 30 per cent. tax free. 
Nor is this the whole of the good news. To bring the issued 
capital into closer relation with the value of the net assets the 
directors are proposing a one-for-one share bonus, and in addition 
stockholders are to be offered one new share, at par, for each 
share held. The price of the 5s. units has jumped on the strength 
of these results to over 40s., so that the issue terms contain a sub- 
stantial bonus element. This company, which manufactures nylons 
and pure silk stockings, mostly of the cheaper grades, is now reaping 
the benefit of the large sums spent on new machinery in past years 
It is significant that, on the capital as it will stand after the free 
scrip bonus and the bonus share issue, the directors indicate that 
it should be possible to pay a dividend of at least 12 per cent. tax 
free. I think there is ample scope for a further improvement. 

The Klinger figures give a new interest to the shares of English 


units of Klinger Manufacturing. This holding at today’s market 
prices is worth approximately £450,000, and in addition the com- 
pany has other investments with a value of around £130,000. If 
one relates the total figure of £580,000 to English Stockings’ issued 
capital, the asset value behind the shares, which have a denomina- 
tion of 4d. each, is over Is. Today's price in the market is around 
9d., at which the yield on last years dividend is 5 per cent. With 
the higher dividend from the Klinger investment coming in English 
Stockings should now be able to step up its own dividend rate 
from the 11 per cent. paid for 1949, and if, as seems likely, the 
Klinger shares continue to go ahead, English Stockings could easily 
move up closer to the asset value. 


Shipping Share 

The steady improvement in tramp freight rates is now receiving 
some recognition in the shipping share market and prices are making 
a good recovery from the low levels reached in the early part of 
the year. Among the shipping shares which still look undervalued 
are Cairn Line 10s. Ordinary units, now quoted around 15s. This 
company, which is closely associated with Furness, Withy and 
Company, owns vessels, all fitted with refrigeration, operating 
between Great Britain and Canada. It has paid a 7} per cent. 
dividend in each of the past four years out of earnings which have 
ranged between 25 per cent. and 40 per cent. At 15s. the current 
yield is therefore 5 per cent., a reasonable return having regard 
to the strong earnings cover. What lends special interest to the 
shares is the large.surplus of cash and other liquid assets in the 
balance sheet. At December 31, 1949, the company had over 
£850,000 in cash and marketable investments, and its total net 
liquid assets were £862,503. That figure is equivalent to 14s. 34. 
on the 10s. Ordinary units, or practically the whole of the current 
market price. It follows that a buyer at today’s level is giving 
practically nothing for the company’s fleet. Possibly the board 
will spend part of this money in acquiring new tonnage but tt 
appears likely that stockholders will receive some return of capital 
In the latter event the shares would look very cheap at today’s price 
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INCURABLES 





: HAPPY HOME at STREATHAM 


We give real HOME LIFE at STREATHAM to 100 Incurable invalids 
who are encouraged to maintain a keen interest in life by making useful 
articles. All are largely dependent on us for the necessities of life and we 
appeal for funds. No Voting System. Admission in order of application. 


NOT STATE AIDED, HELP URGENTLY NEEDED. 


_ ae HOME for INCURABLES 


(of the Middle Class) 


Patroness : Her Majesty the Queen 


STREATHAM, S.W.16 











~ *Phone : Gipsy Hill 5341. 
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BRICKS and MORTAR 
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This is equal to 4&4 . II . O gross. 
No expenses on investment or withdrawal. 
@ Write for full perticulers:- 


GRAYS BUILDING SOCIE eTY 
(ESTD. 1880) 
22, NEW ROAD, GRAYS, ESSEX 


Branch Offices : 31, LINTON ROAD, BARKING, ESSEX 
& 4, WHEELER GATE, NOTTINGHAM (Mr. C. O. Day) 


Assets: £2,000,000. Reserves: £63,000 











The 


FAIRBRIDGE SOCIETY 


STILL NEEDS YOUR HELP 
IN ITS WORK FOR CHILDREN 
AND THE COMMONWEALTH 


100 children have been sent to its schools in 
AUSTRALIA THIS YEAR 


Will you help us to help others in need by sending 
something for this VOLUNTARY SOCIETY ? 


VAUGHAN, 0.8.E. 
38, Holland Villas Road, Kensington, London, W.14 
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British Industry uses Mouldings 





Flux Valve of the Gyrosyn com- 
pass made by the Sperry Gyro- 
scope Co. Ltd. and used in the De 
Havilland ‘ Comet’. Mouldings 
in BAKELITE material X 5073 


—in BAKELITE Material 


to be sure 


Products, processes, plant—all three may be improved by 
BAKELITE Plastics. For instance, manufacturers can lighten 
an aircraft compass, cut china production costs and make 
machinery turn out better textiles. In fact, BAKELITE de- 
velopments make you think ... especially in terms of 
stepping up efficiency and lowering costs. Our Technical 


Staff will be glad to help you on your way—in every way 


possible. 


BAKELITE PLASTICS 


TRADE MARK 





BAKELITE LIMITED - 18 GROSVENOR GARDENS - LONDON - SW? 
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THE STANDARD MOTOR COMPANY, LIMITED 





RECORD 


RESULTS 





MR. C. J. BAND’S SPEECH 





Tue forty-seventh annual general meeting of the Standard Motor 
Company, Limited, was held on October 31 at Coventry, Mr. C. J. 
Band (chairman of the company) presiding. 

The chairman, in the course of his speech, said: The turnover, trading 
profit and net profit have exceeded anything achieved before in the 
history of the Company and I think you will agree that, when the many 
difficulties facing all manufacturers are taken into consideration, the 
results achieved reflect the greatest credit upon all concerned in the 
management of the Company's affairs. 

The balance from trading account has increased by more than a 
quarter million pounds. Taxation after making the necessary adjustment 
on the taxation equalisation (initial allowances) reserve, about which 
I have spoken ut previous meetings, shows a charge of £780,000 repre- 
senting no less than 57} per cent. of the company’s profit before taxa- 
tion. This figure of taxation is more than three times the net sum 
proposed to be distributed to stockholders. I might also mention 
that no less a sum than £519,000 was paid by the company to the 
revenue during the year under review, in respect of income tax which we 
are required to deduct from our employees’ wages and salaries. Taxa- 
tion of this nature, whether direct or otherwise, ultimately represents 
a part of the cost of national production, and is reflected in the prices 
which must be charged to overseas markets, irrespective of the products. 

The directors see no reason why stockholders should be prevented 
from sharing in the company’s increased expansion and prosperity 
Stockholders have provided almost 4 million pounds of extra capital 
since the war, without which the company’s expansion could not have 
taken place. They are entitled to a fair return upon the money they 
have invested, and the recommendation of the directors is that the 
dividend be increased from 25 per cent. to 30 per cent., representing 
about 54 per cent. on the value of the net assets as shown in the balance 
sheet now before you. I should like to remind stockholders that a 35 
per cent. dividend was paid by the company in 1946. 

I have purposely not spoken of the future prospects of the company. 
I am going to ask Sir John Black to second my proposition. He is 
much more competent to speak about these matters than I am, and I 
feel sure that he will have something to say not only about the progress 
during the last year, but his plans for the future. Sir John’s initiative 
and foresight have been proved and are still unbounded. With his 
energy and drive I am convinced that still greater achievements will 
be made by the company. 


Sir Joun Biack’s Seeecu 
REVIEW OF PRODUCTION 


Sir John Black (deputy chairman and managing director) in the 
course of his speech, said: 1 wish to review our production over the 
past year, and also give you an indication of our plans for the future. 
Since we last met, over 1} million pounds have been spent on additional 
capital equipment, bringing our total post-war expenditure on capital 
assets to well over 8 million pounds. This policy of capital expenditure 
has been amply justified. Through it, we have been able to counter 
the ever-increasing cost of materials and wages. By increasing our car 
production we have, during the year, once again created a record overall 
turnover in spite of the setback we experienced in the early part of the 
year on tractor production. Output of tractors then dropped to as low 
as 85 a day, but it is now back to 270 and we are not stopping at that 
figure. for we plan to be at 300 a day by the end of November. This 
position, you will agree, is very satisfactory, and is due to the wider 
appreciation of the qualities of the tractor and of the whole Ferguson 
system, and also to the very extensive education of farmers and dis- 
tributors, undertaken by Harry Ferguson, Ltd., all over the world. 


OVERSEAS COMPANIES 


In the directors’ report, reference is made to the recently formed 
subsidiary, or associated companies. These have been established in 
Australia, India, South Africa, Canada and New Zealand. 1 particularly 
wish to give you some details about Australia, India and South Africa. 

The new companies are being operated jointly with our distributors 
in those countries, and we have a considerable financial interest in 
them. They have been formed to meet local conditions, and to increase 
our sales in their markets. With our ever-increasing volume, it is 
now often more economical to ship cars unassembled in order to take 
advantage of preferential taritls, and also the considerable saving in 
freight and other charges. There seems no doubt that these conditions 


will lead progressively to the local manufacture of more and more 
components 


These three companies are, therefore, operating plants for the assembly 
of the Standard “ Vanguard” and Triumph cars, to which has been 
added the Triumph “ Mayflower,” and they will be in a position to 
assemble the Ferguson tractor when local conditions require it. The 
Indian company, which is situated near Madras, is actually assembling 
tractors now, in addition to cars. Last year 7,867 vehicles were assembled 
in Australia—mainly by our distributors. Arrangements have now been 
made for our new company at Melbourne to centralise a large proportion 
of this assembly work, and for it to co-ordinate the whole Australiag 
market. In South Africa our company has already assembled nearly 
1,000 cars since it started to operate early in 1950 at East London. 
In Canada our turnover last year was four times that of the previous 
year, and here the company is ready to assemble if that course becomes 
desirable. New Zealand presents a different problem, because of the 
heavy restrictions on the importation of cars, but we are ready to take 
immediate advantage of any relaxations, 

Car assembly plants have also been established in Eire, Belgium, 
Switzerland, Sweden and Denmark, and they are being operated by our 
distributors in those countries. To give you some indication of the 
magnitude of our shipments to overseas car assembly plants, this month’s 
figures are 1,734 sets of chassis parts and body panels, representing a 
rate of 10 motor-cars per hour, or 34 per cent. of our total car output 
Our five biggest markets at the present time are Australia, Canada, 
Sweden, Belgium and Brazil, in that order. 

Export ORDERS 

At this very moment the company is achieving a daily output of 
574 units of both cars and tractors, and by the New Year this figure 
will be in excess of 600. During the month of October we have estab- 
lished a record production and turnover in the history of the company 
We have a positively embarrassing number of orders for deliveries from 
all over the world for the new Triumph “ Mayflower,” and productionis 
increasing week by week. The company’s other well-established models 

the Standard “ Vanguard” and the Triumph “ Renown "—continue 
to give a good account of themselves in all overseas countries as well 
as at home. Just over 80 per cent. of our total production of cars is 
being exported. With the tens of thousands of orders for the home 
market, it is to be hoped that the present government will allow a greater 
proportion of cars to be released for this market, for I am sure that 
you will agree there are far too many dangerous old cars on the roads 
of Britain today, and it is high time that the country which produces the 
cars should get a fair share. 

INCREASING TRACTOR PRODUCTION 

As I said before, tractor output is now approaching 300 a day. This 
output comprises three types of tractor—run on petrol, on vapourising 
oil, and on lamp burning oil, In addition to these types, a new 
Ferguson tractor with a Diesel engine is being developed. 

Harry Ferguson, Limited, continue with their development of con- 
stantly improving tractors and implements, and it is satisfying to us, as 
I am sure it must be to them, that there are 157,000 Ferguson tractors 
somewhere in the world, all of these produced from this factory. 

FuTURE PLANS 

Now with regard to the future, provided no unforeseen circumstances 
arise, particularly on actual disturbance of world peace, and provided 
there is no cut in sheet steel for the manufacture of cars and tractors, 
we have planned a manufacturing programme of no less than 144,000 
units for this year, which compares very favourably with our production 
of nearly 100,000 last year. We know we are capable of accomplishing 
this under ordinary circumstances and our present rate of production, if 
maintained, will give us this planned programme. 

We, in this company, are fortunate in having the full co-operation 
of the trade union officials, who I am glad to say, still retain an active 
influence on their members who are employed in our factories. I say we 
are fortunate because this does not appear to be the case in so many 
of the nationalised industries, where a minority bunch of extremists 
continually try to upset the economy of the whole country by acting 
in a manner contrary to the purposes for which trade unions were 
created 

There is no doubt that our country must now embark upon a con- 
siderable rearmament programme which will tax the country’s resources 
of materials and manpower, and it may be necessary for certain pro- 
duction to be curtailed, but it is my belief that tractor output will have 
not only to be maintained, but actually increased, if the necessary food 
is to be produced to alleviate poverty and hunger—the breeding ground 
of discontent and trouble : 7 

The report was adopted 
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a Hotel Bookkeeper, Recep- 

port Manager or Manageress, Dieti- 

ian-Caterer Medical Secretary. Expert 

Postal Courses: brochure (3d.).— SecrRETARY, 
Sthn. Training Coll., Withdean. 

OOKS PURCHASED.— Small or ares 
B collections of books on most sub 
town or country visited ; he piul 
advice without expense or obligation.— 
Faank SaYERS 14, William IVth Street, 

W.c.2. Temple Bar 9243. 


wanted ; 


ANCER SUFFERER (50797). Poor 
i Woman (54), cared for only by young 
also spring 


er, needs special foods, 
on (costi ing £10). Please hep us to 
care for her also hundreds of other sad 
cases). NATIONAL Society FOR CANCER 


Reuer, Dept. G.7, 47, Victoria St., S.W.1. 
IRE 1S A CONSTANT PERIL. Advice 
on the protection of your home, busi- 

ness or factory is provided free of charge.— 


wr booklet FS/S. THe NATIONAL Fire 
} ts ‘CO Lae. , Pages Road, Feltham, 
Middlesex 
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classes, meetings, dances, socials. 
WHI 3678 
ow TO STOP SMOKING. World- 
famous ghee od. Explanatory Booklet 
Free.—Mr STANLEY, 265, trand, 
London : 24. ‘wolborn, London, E.C.1. 
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Payment guaranteed for many 
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Remington Portable typewriter at un- 
usually low cost: recently overhauled and 
good working condition. Nearest offer 
33 B. 






£12.—Apply Box 933B 
ADY SEC RET ARY, with ten days’ Xmas 
4 ~ day ishes either to join tour or 
find ipati JD. Suggestions welcomed.— 
Box 934 B 


QTATE BUILDING SOCIETY (Est. 1931) 
Ware open to accept any sum up to £5,000 
for investment at 24 p.c. free of tax. Send 
for full details to Secretary. 8, Bucking- 
ham Palace Gardens, Westminster, S.W.1 
ue ARIAN BELIEFS.—Pamphiets and 
information on receipt of stam 
Rav. Heten Puitips, 14, Gordon Square, 
London, W.C.1 
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ville Place, Orchard St.. W 
$125. have ope ened . branch estabiishment 
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of Gran- 
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at 33, Oxfor . GER. 4713 (opposite 
Frascati), the arvige of their teas, 
coffees, sn light meals and Continental 
delicatessen Coe till midnight for after- 


&c. Fully licensed. Tariff 
’ “at Granvi le Place. 

\ YHITECHAPEL MISSION.—The aged 

poor are our special care. Lads in 

trouble are housed and found employment. 

On an evangelical basis we meet human 





need at every turn. Will you help?—Rev. 
A. E. D. Cuipson, 279, Whitechapel Road, 
London, E.1 
D*%? thet DRAUGHT with Atomic Strip. 
ails ATOMIC, Services (83), 15, 
Maiden Lane, 1.C.2. 
D—D® T TELL A SOUL until. you've 
seen for yourself the continental aiety 
of Jersey at Christmas time. It’s Britain's 


own sterling area resort nase there is 
every comfort at reasonable cost. Brochures 
Box No. 67, Tourist INFORMATION 
Bortav, JERSEY. C.1., or any Travel Agent, 
‘OR LOSS OF HAIR.—Dehydrocholes- 
terol. Estab. 1934.—Write to CenTRAL 
Lonwpon Lasorarorres (T.8.), 37, New Bond 
Street, W.1. MAYfair 1075. 
ANDBAG REPAIRS, alterations, re- 
linings, frames, &c. Post or call for 
estimate.Remake Hanppacs  Co., 83a, 
Brompton Road (Corner Beauichamp Place), 
three turnings from Harr 
H=: S remake and re- muhe divans, box 
springs and mattresses; also ap 
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mattresses into spring interior ty 
Write for folder Remaking Bed ing.” 
Hea. & Son. Lrp., 196, Tottenham Court 
Road, W.1 


1 EAL’'S MANSARD RESTAURANT for 
Mc ng Coffee, Lunch and Tea. Good 


food and Wines at moderate prices. Fully 

eS Hea. & Son, 196, Tottenham 
Court ad, W.1 

Hirt PRICES PAID for Coins and 

jals, @sp@cially collections and Gold 

English Coins, 5s.; specimen 

B. A. Seasy, Lrpv., 65, Gt 


treet, London W.1 

MENDING on all garments— 
rvice, Hosiery Mending—3 day 
Post or call.—BE. INVISIBLE 
Lrp., 156, Strand, Ww.c.2 
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NSTANTANEOUS French a a few 
daily — play with ‘ocabulet 
set. aid It,’’ delightful 
literary quiz party aati Ss 9d.—FLORESTAN 
PANY, 36, Downside Road. Sutton, 
Surrey. 
IGSAW PUZZLES loaned anywhere in 
U.K by post. Monthly or period terms. 
~—-Dovuctas Jicsaw Lisrary (S), Wilmslow, 
Manchester. 
EODIAN DRESSMAKING SERVICE.— 
4 Leodian Limited are now able to make 
up customers’ own materials to individual 
measurements in any of the dian _ 
Charges, including trimmings, 
£2 17s. 6d. Write for stvle book and 
particulars. LEODIAN, LiMiTED (SP.57), 
Union House, Leeds, 2. 
LD JEWELLERY. GOLD and SILVER 
required. Best prices offered without 
Obligation. Registered post or oF personel call. 
—Harrops, Lrp., London, S.W and 
SELLING JEWELLERY OR SILVER?— 


7 the leading Hatton Garden Jewellers 
we pay the following Record Prices:— 
£5-£7 for Cultur Pearl Necklaces ; 


rer £35 Gold Pocket Watches and Chains ; 
£250 Diamond Watches and Eternity 
£3-£25 Solid or Sports Cups 
Trophies. £10- Gold Cigarette 
Cases ; £10-£75 Solid Buiver Tea Sets and 
Trays; £20 for £5 Pieces, and up 
to £5,000 for Diamond and Precious Stone 
Rings, Brooches. Bracelets and Earrings. 
Valuation by ualified Expert (Fellow 
Gemmological Association). If you cannot 
call personally, send your parcel by Regis- 
tered Post. It will be quite safe, and you 
will receive an immediate Cash Offer, with 
po es to sell.—M. Hayes anp Sons, 
Hatton Garden, London, E.C.1. 

Hotbars 8177 
hee CAMBRIDGE JOURNAL—a monthly 
review of Literature, History, Eco- 
nomics, Philosophy, Politics, etc.. edited by 
MICHAEL OAKESHOTT, DENIS BRrocaN, C. W. 
GUILLEBAUD, MICHAEL PosTAN, BASIL WILLEY 
and T. F. D. Wiitiams. November issue 
now ready. Of all booksellers 3s. net (30s 

p.a. post free) 
MIDMAN'’S SEA SALT for aches and 
pains. Sea baths are Nature's tonic. 

Insist on Tidman’s. 

Wet A STORY FOR £50! _ People 
who want to Write and who jgin the 
School of Authorship not only get the 
best possible guidance from NINE Famous 
Writers but also can enter for the School’s 
big money prize competitions. Write now 
for illustrated booklet giving full details of 
our world famous Postal Courses by Beverly 


Nichols, Enid Blyton, John Brophy, Jonah 
Barrington, etc Sc100L or UTHORSHIP, 
Lrp. (J.P. 67), Duke Street, Mayfair, 


W.1. Please enclose stamp. 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
‘NHRISTMAS CARDS that are Different! 
/ Original Wood-engravings and Colour 

Prints from THe Cocktanps Press, Burford, 
Oxford. Prices. from 2d.;_ selections on 
approval post free in the U.K 
\IFT PARCELS.--You can send tea, 
coffee, suit lengths, Nylons, etc., to 
friends in Europe.—Wri Owen & Co., 
162, ee Ashtead, ‘Saves. 
Ge Coffee is Scarce.—Our Cusecs 
Be anv at 3s. 10d. per Ib. is good. 
paid 2 lbs. or more, Berry or Re 
City or Lonpon Corree Co., 49, Leadenhall 
Street, E.C.3. 
EW Wallets with usual compartments 
for Notes, Tickets, Stamps, etc., and 
large back pocket al Morocco Black 
or Brown, each 25s.; (b) Solid Leather in 
Brown Croc., grain or plain black morocco 
grain, each 15s. 6d. Post free. Money back 
guarantee. Premier Drapery Co. (Dept. 44), 
113, Church St., London, N.16. 
yj JE oe again able to despatch GIFT 
PARCELS OF FOOD, CLOTHING 
AND VITAMINS » the =. Pes 
now_in time for Amas.—Wri or de 
(Oxford), Ltp., 1-5, Broad 
Street, 
yor CHRISTMAS __ PROBLEMS 
SOLVED. Send for our Christmas List 
(post free) of Novel Gifts of lasting value. 
—ALLWwoop Bros., Lrp., 53, Haywards Heath, 
Sussex. 
YS WILL NOT BE SHORT OF SUGAR 
MAS if you buy unrationed Sugar/ 
Glucose aaa. Proven in Baking and 
Sweetmaking, and tested by Goon Hovuse- 
ga INSTITUTE 4-lb. parcel 6s. 6d., 
8-lb. 12s., 14-Ib. 20/- post free Cash 
with order to LENKIN Packers, 137, Curzon 
Street, Long Eaton, Nottingham 


SHOPPING BY POST 
GREAT SAVING—Old and new cus- 
tomers of WaLkEas, Scientific Turning 
Tailors, Ilford, can stil) have suits, over- 
coats, costumes turned. Alterations and 
repairs. Write for jist from new address.— 
Box 930 B. 

ARACHUTES.—1 


Pure White Silk 


16 panels, each panel 36 in. x 84 ~~ 
2 in. at top. 4 panels 15/-, 8 panels 27/6 
Whole Parachute 52/6. Cambric, 12 panels 
(a) Cream; each panel 20 in. x 60 in. 2 in 
at top. Whole Parachute 12/- (b) Blue- 
Grey: each panel 14 in. x 38 in. 2 in at top 
Whole parachute 7/6. Both Parachutes (a 
and b) for only 14/6 3. Cream Egyptian 
Cotton; each panel 54 in. x 96 _ 10 in at 
top. 4 panels 25/-. 8 panels 47/6. Tax and 


Post free. Money back guara antee.—PREMIER 
Drapery Co. (Dept. 51), 113, Church Street, 
London, N.16 


ARACHUTES ; each panel 36 in. 


at 
base tapering to 3 in. and 132 in. long. 


Pure White Heavy English Silk or Prim- 
rose Nylon 2 panels 5/1, 4 panels 27/6, 
3. Gream Cambric, 10 panels 
each 40 in. x 60 in yhole Parachute 167 -. 
Carr. Free. Satisfaction or money at. 
H. Conway, Lp. (Dept. 281), 39- 143, 
Stoke Newington High Street, Lo Neen N 16. 
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N*z.= Irish Linen Lengths. (a) petasal 
n., 2is.; 
~y "32 in., each 27s. (b) White, 


6 yds. 

6 yds. x 24 im., each 22s. 6d; 6 yds. x 
in., each 28s. (c) Embroidery 

Cream or White. 3 yds. x 36 in., each 21s.; 

3 yds. x 45 in., each 25s. 6d.; 3 yds. x 

52 in., each 28s. a Carr. free. Satis- 


faction or monev back.—H. Conwy: 
(Dept. 454), 139- 1s. Stoke Newington High 
St., London, N.1 
OUR BOILER OIL-FIRED MEANS NO 
STOKIN Ext l 


cleanliness, even 
compereture” gg controlled, 
resulting in, economica] use. Complete 


change-over within few days by 


fitting 
Britain's best burner—the 


“* Parwinac ”’ 


Birmingham, 1. (Mid- 
EDUCATIONAL 
A BROTSHOLME SCHOOL, Derbyshire.— 
Entrance and Scholarship Tests will be 
held at the School from March 20-22, 1951 
Two or three scholarships are offered this 
year, value per annum.—Details may 
be obtained from the HEADMASTER’S SEcRE- 
TARY, Abbotsholme, Rocester, Uttoxeter, 
Staffordshire. 
A DMINSTRATIVE AND SECRETARIAL 
NING.—Expert advice on careers 
Individual care. Good posts found for all 
qualified students Courses for Political, 
Hospital, Hotel and Library work; Jour- 
nalism, re Languages and Fore 
Shorthands and in Management. 
arrnqqnents for graduates. 
availa Resident and day 
accepted. Social amenities.—Apply to J. W. 
LOVERIDGE, M.A. (Cantab.) t. Godric’s 


Secretarial College, 2, k 
W.3., Ham. 5986. — 
AVIES’S Successful INDIVIDUAL 
I TUITION for Civil rvice, degree, 


professional and school czaminacions, also 
SECRETARIAL TRAIN ING courses for 
graduates and older students at 2, Addison 

. ° (Park 4465). epee junior 
departments (COMMON ENTRA &c.) 
for boys under 15 at 24, Ly adhuret’ Garpens, 
N.W.3 (Hampstead 4936), and 68, Cadogan 
Sq.. S.W.1 (Tel.: Knightsbridge 1741). 
Also. ENGLISH Re = | for foreign 

S$ at 54, e is 3.W 

(Western “ase y ark Gate, S.W.7 


I AVIES, LAING AND DICK, 7, Holland 
: Park, W.11.—Individual Tuition for 
Examinations, Naval Special Entry, Army 


Entrance (new scheme), Ist M.B 
and School Certificates, 
tion. University 
ships. Tel. Park 


Mor but SECRETARIAL COLLEGE. 
+ 57, Duke Street, W.1, and Park Lane. 
provides training for High Grade 
Secretarial Posts. New courses commencing 
y 

DOSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert. of 
Educn, (Lond., Oxf., Camb., Northn.); 
London University B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ.: 
LL.B B grees ; Dipiomas ; Law 
Exams., &c Low fees. Instalments.— 
Prospectus from C. D. PARKER, M.A., .D., 
Dept. B92, Wolsey Hall, Oxford. Est. 1894.5 


S'. PELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD, 
\) SUFFOLK.—Scholarships and Exhibi- 
tions for entrance in 1951 will be awarded 
in the Spring Term. Candidates should be 
under fourteen and a half years of age on 
lst March, 1951. Scholarships to the value 
of £100 a year may be awarded. Par- 
ticulars of examination may be obtained by 

application to the Headmistress not later 

an 15th January, 1951. 

Gatspono SEMINAR IN AMERICAN 
’ STUDIES—Schloss Leopoldskron, Aus- 
tria. Winter sessions from Jan. 3rd to 
June, 1951. Scholarships offered for courses 
in: American Literature, International 
politics, United States History, con- 
temporary social and economic theory and 
practice in America Extensive knowledge 
of these subjects not essential] but candi- 
dates must be able to show that the course 
at Salzburg bears some definite relation to 
their work. Special consideration given to 
those engaged in teaching, public life or 
creative work, and to research students.— 
For application forms and further details, 


Higher 
London Matricula- 
Entrance and Scholar- 





write to: EpucaTion S&Scretary, Inter- 
national Student Service, 59, Gloucester 
. 1 
,PANISH ACADEMY: Ex. tuition. Small 
\ groups or individually. Write or "phone 
J. L. Castitto, M.A. (Cantab.), 38. Trinity 
Court, Gray’s Inn Rd., W.C.1. TER. 6306. 
\ ORDBLINDNESS, difficulties in read- 
ing and spelling treated by indi- 
vidual. rapid method. Educational Psy- 
chologist can_ accept a few more cases. 
Adults and children.—Box 929 B 
LITERARY 


MERICAN MAGAZINES: Nat. Geog. 
Mag., Pop. Mechs., Fortune, etc., by 
stal subscription. Send for details.-— 
Homas & Co. (SP), 111, Buchanan St., 
Blackpool 
| A%® expert Service for Secretarial work: 
Lectures, Reports, A/cs. MSS Plays, 
etc. Stone S SecrerTariaL Services, 6, Duke 
St.. S.W.l WHI 9682 
Jean McDOUGAL for typing : 
eJ duplicating translations.—31, 


24- hour 
Kensin 


es Church Street, London, W.8 

09 

M®s KING of Secretaries, Piccadilly, 
a has moved her typewriting and 


duplicating office to 115, Gloucester Place, 
w.il WELbeck 5855. 

M & J. Secretarial Service for dupli- 
ecating, typing and emergency sec! 
teria assistance. Telephone: hE 6911. 

Northiam, Woodside Park, London 


495 
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MEDIC! 


CARDS AND 
CALENDARS 


edici Christmas cards and 
calendars with their 
distinctive beauty include the 
work of the Old Masters and 
some of to-day’s most popular 
artists. Prices range from 2}d. 
upwards, See them at your 
local Art Dealer’s or Sta- 
tioner’s, or visit the Medici 
Galleries. 








To shop by post write for cata- 

logue to the Medici Society Ltd., 

BoxS, Mail Order Department, 

34-44, Pentonville Road 
London, N.1. 








THE MEDICI GALLERIES 


7, Grafton St., London, W.1; 
26, Pony St., South Kensington 
63, Bold Street, Liverpool. 




















YOUR OWN PRINTED 


NOTEPAPER 


5/0100 


Printed notepaper saves time and adds dignity 
to your correspondence. Your address and 
telephone number printed on best quality Azure 
Bond writing paper. 100 esheets for 5/- or 100 
double sheets 7/6. Envelopes to match, 80 for 8/- 
(Boxed). Post 9d. 


Please print your address, 


RUSSELL T & D SERVICE LTD. 


(Dept. S) 
59 GUILFORD ST., LONDON, W.C,! 














“" 1F PREVENTABLE, 


WHY NOT PREVENTED?” 


—King Edward VIi, first President of the National 


Association for the Prevention of Tuberculosis. 


VOLUNTARY EFFORT IS STILL 


A VITAL PART OF THE 
FIGHT AGAINST 
TUBERCULOSIS 


BUY 


Christmas Seals 
dred 
Christmas Cards 


Six shillings per dozen, 
with envelopes 


as YOUR share in the campaign 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION for the 
PREVENTION of TUBERCULOSIS, 
Tavistock House North, L’don, WCI 














Four shillings per hun- 
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EI @. Recommended by 
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GALLERIES EXHIB! 





SUNDRIDGE ran 
City 
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SITUATIONS VACANT 





NINFIELD, Sussex. MOOR HALL HOTEL 





(Cooden Beach 4 miles) h he O 

House atmospher fe. you m e secking 
Riding Stables; day Dances; Hard 
Tennis Court; Golf sock 1 Bar and 


always someone genial t 

Ninfield 230 ; = 
VIA OSWESTRY. LAKE VYRNWY HOTEL, 
Shed your cares and d se mental 
cobwebs by an Autu Ww nter holiday 
at this lovely hotel. niles west of 











Shrewsbury H. & C. all mS, many 
with cen tral heat Sp facilities 
for Rough Shootipg and J. F 


Moir. Resident Propriet 
PENZANCE. QUEEN'S HOTEL Winter 


well Spend it in a sh red spot, and 
in an exceptionally comfortable tel which 
specialises in protecting gues from the 
vagaries of the English climaté Winter 
terms from 5 gus. for a month's stay or 


longer Tel 2371 


menhonn set, Survey. MORSHEAD 
10 Just G and fac- 
ing "hei Ay vi ow BS th e Thames. Offers 
quiet and ey resider 1 quarters 
from 6} gns th easy acces ) 
West. End Tel Richmond 4676 
ST. IVES, Cornwall. THE GARRACK 
HOTEL for holidays or winter residence, 

it nd cheerful 












service. 10 
in*‘a unique 
Licensed. Cocktail Lou 
Christmas Tel 199 


unny seclusion 100 ya 
this one-t ROYAL 
appeal to who seek 
comfort and good caterir 
direction of Mrs. F. J 
inter terms Tel 221 





SIDMOUTH. VICTORIA HOTEI 
l y Fo 


xe sea. Open all the 











njoy Breakfast in | I < 
Rediffusion Radio b 
attractively fu ed 
Service with a S ri 
Tel 951 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS. SPA H if 
So th Ane e 4001 

Ac res of Par 30 m r n 
and the Coast. Fully ensed. First-class 
cuisine. Lift Cocktail Lounge and ball- 
01 Free Golf on own sporting 9-hole 
course Tel 20331 (3 nes) 


VENTNOR, I1.W. ROYAL HOTEL Sea. 
sunshine n perlative service Facing 
full south view of 
the sea Man- 
ageress: WM Trust 
Houses Limi ted. 


WEYBRIDGE, Surrey. 0 ATLANDS PARK 





HOTEL —— 30 minutes from London. 
Golf, Tenni Squash, Bowls and Dancing 

all free to residents. 150 rooms (many 
with and ] 





sues. 
sive terms. Weybeid ge 1190 

















_ ACCOMMODATION 
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HOI IDAYS & 


IRKHEAD GUEST HOUSE, Troutbeck, 
Windermere, has a few vacancies for 
Christmas and the New Year. Special fare, 
and every comfo Apply Miss Dawson, 
"Phone Ambleside 8 
{KI-ING AT SESTRIERES.—Season starts 





a early December. For only PrLot 
Travet Service will arrange you & 
9-day holiday in this sunny Italian winter 





resort—-inclusive of all travel and_ hotel 

expenses Apply to Pitot Trave. SEavics, 

27, Hertfcrd Street, London, Ww. 

(GROsvenor 1504.) 

i WITZERLAND.—Convalescence holies. 
winter sports, ski-school. 3,370 ft. 

Guest House. Comfort, excellent c same 










gos attention 6 fr ancs daily, inclu- 
sive ite be ee Le CERISIER, 
fn Montreu 
y INTER SPORTS Christmas Holids 
Switzer for Adults, 5 nt 
> 





teen-age cl 
hotel and 
£24 

Middleton-o 








seum ° 9351-2 
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vailable weekly re able pr 
Box 921 8B 





HOTELS 
[HE OLD HOPE ANCHOR 
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jel ful House 

















